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Gentlemen, ‘The King” 


Many and varied are the traditions surrounding the drinking of 
the King’s health in military messes. A goodly number of 
regiments do not toast His Majesty: others give the toast only 
on guest nights. So far from implying disrespect, this omission 
of the toast is really a mark of honour. Time was in the turbulent 
days when Jacobitism was still rife, when all officers were com- 
manded to drink the King’s health. But on dining in the messes 
of certain regiments the earlier Georges, graciously saying 
that the loyalty of the assembled officers was beyond question, 
gtanted the privilege of omitting the toast. 


Whether the toast is honoured or not, however, is no indication 
of past loyalty, but due rather to the accident of a casual visit 
from the monarch. 

One of the most striking rituals is that of The Gloucester 
Regiment—the old 28th Foot. Varying the usual formula when the 
President rising says “Mr. Vice the King,” and the Vice President 
responds “Gentlemen, the King,” the Vice President replies 
“Mr. President,the King” and no-one else speaks. The origin of this 
custom goes back to the Peninsular war when at the end of the 
day’s fighting only twoofficers remained alive to honour the toast. 


Schweppes’ 


Table Waters 


famous since 1790 


* Temporarily giving place to the standard war-time product—but Schweppes will return 
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SATURDAY, MAY 25, 1946. 


Bie ae 
INFLATION. 
HUNGARIAN NOTES OF HIGH DENOMINATION, NOT WORTH PICKING UP AND CONSIDERED AS RUBBISH. 
Inflation, unparalleled since the days of the German Valuta in the early ‘twenties, a registered letter from Budapest with contents of little value, received in this 


is sweeping through Hungary. The pengo, which had a pre-war exchange rate of office on May 15, carried stamps to the value of 24,000,000 pengos. Other 
twenty-four to the £, is now valueless. A cigarette costs 1,000,000 pengos; and significant pictures of this monetary crisis appear on page 559. 
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APPINESS, I have learnt to believe, is a matter 

of absorption. To be wholly absorbed in any 

activity, whether it be work, love, a game, a 

recreational activity like reading a book or watching 

a film, politics, jive or gardening, is to be content. 
It is when the mind is divided that un- 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


satisfying task. I have never met a good craftsman 
who was economically free to devote himself whole- 
heartedly to his craft who was not happy. But the 
moment a man allows the need for money, the am- 
bition for social distinction, the craving for variety 


and continuous global circulation of millionaires, 
the consciousness of Caucasian peasants of the 
shocking political differences dividing them from, 
say, Swiss hotel-keepers—cannot compensate for the 
increasing inability of civilised men to concentrate 

wholeheartedly on anything. Distraction is the 





happiness enters in. Indeed, I am _ inclined 
to think that the really great griefs are dis- 
tressing not so much for the causes that 
occasion them—the death of a loved one, the 
loss of home or wealth, the sense of guilt, the 
fear of disaster—as that they distract the mind 
from those everyday activities that can normally 
absorb and content a man. One cannot even 
eat one’s breakfast or watch the latest Disney 
picture with wholehearted attention when one 
is expecting the bailiffs or mourning for one’s 
best friend. 

I think it was Mr. G. M. Young who recently 
confessed that the happiest time of his life 
was the summer of 1940, when we were digest- 
ing the greatest disaster and facing the greatest 
danger of our national history. This, needless 
to say, was certainly not because that distin- 
guished and public-spirited historian welcomed 
his country’s plight, but because, like the 
remainder of his countrymen, he was so 
busily engaged in trying to rescue her from 
it that he completely forgot everything else. 
What particular activity Mr. Young was en- 
gaged in at that moment I do not know; 
very probably, since he is a country dweller, 
he was hard at work creating one of those 
fantastic barricades, compounded of old farm- 
carts, rusty wire from the chicken-run, discarded 
and bucolic fire-engines and trunks of fallen 
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disease of our age, “ with its sick hurry and 
divided aims”’; it is a kind of erosion of the 
mind. The spectacle of millions of puzzled, 
uneasy faces poring over the morning or evening 
papers is one of its symptoms. Indeed, the 
rising figures of newspaper sales, though pro- 
ductive of much else that is good, always seem 
to me to be an index of individual human 
unhappiness and restlessness. A contented 
man—a man who is absorbed—does not want 
to spend his time chasing a hundred different, 
ephemeral hares across the columns of a news- 
paper. The only really happy, and therefore 
sensible, newspaper reader, I believe, is the 
fellow who never looks at anything in it but a 
single feature. So working men who only 
read the paper for the betting results, or 
inveterate football or cricket fans or cross- 
word-puzzle devotees, are more blessed than 
either we or they are aware of ! 

Perhaps happiness is not quite the right word 
for the contentment which springs from whole- 
hearted occupation. Men and women are seldom 
consciously happy when they so lose themselves ; 
it is only afterwards that they recall and realise 
such periods as times of exceptional blessedness. 
And I believe this is because we are put into 
this world not so much to enjoy ourselves— 
that is only an incidental happening and one 
which by the very nature of human conscious- 
ness cannot be continuous—as to realise and 





trees, which were raised by an indomitable 
rural England during that memorable summer 
to stem the panzers, or in studying with his 
armleted neighbours the best means of defend- 
ing them with shot-guns and pikes. 





THE FUNERAL OF THE BELGIAN AMBASSADOR, 
DE 


MARCHIENNE : THE CORTEGE LEAVING HIS HOUSE 


GUN-CARRIAGE AND ESCORTED BY HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY. 


BARON DE CARTIER 


fulfil ourselves. Like plants, we are creatures 


_ of growth ; our function is to develop according 
WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL, WITH THE COFFIN BORNE ON A 25-PDR. 


to our highest natures. And it would seem that 
human beings only grow as and when 








Several million Englishmen found 
great and quite unconscious happi- 
ness in the middle summer of 1940 
in the pursuit of such activities ; 
but it takes a philosopher like Mr. 
Young to realise the fact or to pro- 
claim the paradoxical truth, that 
for all our danger and nakedness, 
we were happier then than now. 
Selfishness—or, to be more precise, 
for it is an active, not a passive 
happiness, forgetfulness of self—is 
the mortal’s key to paradise. When 
Christ told his puzzled hearers that 
if they wished to enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven they must become as little 
children, it was of this, I fancy, that 
He was thinking. It was not the 
child’s innocence — another’ word, 
after all, for ignorance—that He was 
commending so much as the child's 
angelic capacity for forgetting every- 
thing, including itself, in the all- 
absorbing task of the hour or minute. 
Little dogs often have it, too: that 
is why they are so lovable. As I 
write, I can see my terrier’s tail pro- 
jecting from what he thinks is a 
rabbit hole ; every hair of it is tense 
and the whole of that otherwise 





they forget themselves and identify 
themselves with what is outside and 
greater than themselves. Hard work 
and hard play are mighty educative 
forces; so are love and friendship. 
So, too, is great art in which a man 
loses himself—great books and music 
and painting and architecture. So 
also even is war for those who 
give themselves selflessly and whole- 
heartedly to their country’s or 
humanity’s cause: the better the 
soldier—so at least my experience 
has taught me—the fuller the edu- 
cation. Why men should be put on 
earth in order to develop themselves 
is a question which mortal intelligence 
cannot answer; but it seems clear 
enough that it cannot be for any 
other reason. For.all men die and 
all men suffer, and the work they do 
also suffers change and decay. The 
only thing that seems to remain is 
the completed soul; we cannot be 
certain that it survives, but our 
observation seems to suggest that it 
probably does. That the body of 
a Shakespeare or a Lincoln is as 
subject to decay and disintegration 
as that of the stupidest or wickedest 





invisible dog is plainly vibrant with 
happiness. But presently, when he 
is idle, penned up inside the house, 
his mind and heart will wander, and 
a sad, almost tragic, expression of 
longing and bewilderment will appear 
in his eyes. He will lay his head on 
his paws and stare mournfully at the Bi 
dull wall, q 





. 
THE FUNERAL SERVICE FOR THE LATE BELGIAN AMBASSADOR IN 
A VIEW OF THE CEREMONY, 


By the King’s command full military honours were accorded, and 


Cathedral, where it was placed atone the High Altar. The wine, Gesen 
Royal Family were represented, and the Prime Minister, Mrs. Attlee, the Earl of Harewood and a 
number of Ambassadors, Ministers, and other members of the Diplomatic Corps attended. 

1 ~— — = ede bo in procession to 
to love. ter the service nm was borne in p . ; 
from the gun-carriage to a motor-hearse, which took it _- Brookwood Cemetery for the burial. ; nothingness. Somehow, we believe, 





Eight sergeants of 


r’s Own request, 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL : 
SHOWING THE COFFIN DRAPED WITH THE BELGIAN FLAG. 


is body was to repose in the land he came 
Barracks, where it was transferred 


human being is a manifest truth: 
each partakes of precisely the same 
physical nature. But the difference 
between their spiritual natures, both 
apparently the same at birth, is so 
immense at the time of death that 
it is difficult to believe that both 
must end and instantly in complete 


large 
In an address 





in this world or'in some other world 





We should therefore, I suppose, be 
happier, if my diagnosis is correct, in a simpler world. 
Instead of feverishly rushing about from one activity or 
fancied pleasure to another, or vicariously reading 
about or watching on the films other people rushing 
about, we need a world in which there is ample 
opportunity to forget ourselves in one complete and 


to distract him from his task, he is driven, like Adam, 
from his paradise. Indeed, contrary to the generality 
of my contemporaries, I am inclined to think that 
quick transport and communications are less a 
blessing to mankind than a curse. Their advantages, 
such as rapid medical aid in emergencies, the speedy 





or in both, the matured spirit survives, contributing 
to the sum total of spiritual wealth in the universe. 
Character, a deep-set instinct tells us, is the end of 
existence. And activity or inactivity, in the final 
resort and reckoning, is valuable or the reverse only 
so far as it helps to create character. 


N.B.—Reproductions and quotations from “‘ The Illustrated London News” of One Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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INFLATION IN HUNGARY: WHERE A MILLION PENGOS BUYS A CIGARETTE. 








. Mieboiiaaneatagrys 


A HUNGARIAN CHILD-“ MILLIONAIRE” PURCHASING AN ICE-CREAM CORNET WITH A 
BUNDLE OF NOTES LATER IN THE DAY (SEE LEFT), WHEN PRICES RANGE FROM ONE 
TO THREE MILLION PENGOS AN ICE, 


WITH THE VICIOUS SPIRAL OF INFLATION RISING AT A DIZZY SPEED, THE EARLY CUSTOMER 
CAN BUY AN ICE AT FROM 600,000 TO 1,800,000 PENGOS. THE PENGO USED TO BE WORTH IOD. 





THE ALMIGHTY DOLLAR: IN THE SCALE OF EXCHANGE A SINGLE DOLLAR- 
A WAITER’S NIGHTMARE : WORTHLESS NOTES, WITH A FACE-VALUE OF MILLIONS OF PENGOS, LEFT NOTE OUTWEIGHS IN VALUE A THICK BUNDLE OF HUNGARIAN NOTES, 
AS A TIP IN A BUDAPEST CAFE. EACH WITH A FACE-VALUE OF A MILLION PENGOS, 


A BUDAPEST EMPLOYEE RECEIVING HIS WEEKLY PAY-PACKET: OF MANY MILLIONS A BUDAPEST CASHIER MAKING UP A PAYMENT OF SLIGHT VALUE BUT ASTRONOMICAL 
OF PENGOS, IT IS YET BARELY SUFFICIENT TO KEEP BODY AND SOUL TOGETHER. DENOMINATION, WITH THICK BUNDLES OF TEN-MILLION PENGO NOTES, 
Behind the iron curtain, Russian-occupied Hungary is in the throes of an inflation only the day this photograph was taken, the price of ices went up from 600,000-1,800,000 pengos 
comparable with that which swept through Germany in the early "twenties. The frontis- to, later in the day, 1,000,000-3,000,000 pengos. Before the war the pengo was worth 
piece of this issue illustrates graphically the situation in which paper money grows hourly about tenpence. At the date of writing a cigarette cost a million. The citizens of 
more and more worthless. Above, in a small ice-cream shop we show a scene which takes Budapest are said to carry vast bundles of notes with them. By the end of the day, 
place several times daily: the prices go up to match the change in value of money. -On values have risen and the day's change is only worth tearing up. 
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n= A MODERN POMPEII: CASSINO AND 


AFTER THE BATTLE WHICH LAID 
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CASSINO FROM THE SLOPES OF MONASTERY HILL, SHOWING NEW BUILDINGS RISING {" 
AMONG THE RUINS OF THE TOWN TWO YEARS AFTER THE BATTLE WHICH DESTROYED IT. i A Mit = 

TOWN OF CASSINO, WITH (LEFT) HANGMAN ; 
BEHIND THE WRECKED HOUSES. 
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THE ABBEY OF MONTE CASSINO, WHOSE RUBBLE IS BEING SLOWLY SORTED AND STACKED, / 


MAEDA ANA EAA ON AE ATO EE EEE AAT 


panseanerrens 


"" WHICH, SURMOUNTING THE ENTRANCE OF THE RUINED / LOOKING DOWN FROM THE RUINED ABBEY ON THE BATTLEGROUND OF CASSINO, 
YET TO BE BUILT. » { (LEFT CENTRE) THE POLISH CEMETERY AND (BEYOND IT) A HILLTOP MEMORIAL. 
- ands ceentieaidedennel A PR * 


SHOWING 
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THE PLAQUE DEPICTING ** PEACE 
MONASTERY, WILL OCCUPY A SIMILAR POSITION IN THE ABBEY 
HAO RBAN AMEE! EMULE LALAIUEALIE EERE EE asssscsvesnnenes 


Two years ago, on May 18, 1944, the ruined Abbey of Monte Cassino, with the rubble found nothing but jagged walls still standing, the ground assault having been preceded 
which reptesented the town at the foot of Monastery Hill, fell to an all-out onslaught | by a concentrated bombing attack described at the time as unprecedented in the 
To-day, two years later, the rubble of Cassino lies much as the 


by Allied troops under the command of the then General Alexander. While Polish history of warfare. 
troops captured the famous monastery, British soldiers occupied the town. They British soldiers found it, with here and there a new building rising from the ruins as 
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ITS FAMOUS ABBEY TWO YEARS 
TOWN AND MONASTERY IN RUINS. 
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A VISITOR TO THE RUINED ABBEY LOOKING DOWN ON THE BUNGALOW-VILLAGE IN WHICH \, 
ORS OF CASSINO ARE LIVING ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF THEIR SHATTERED TOWN 
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} A NEW BUILDING, ONE OF SEVERAL NO RISING FROM CASSINO’S RUINS. BEYOND IT, 
\ ON THE SUMMIT OF MONASTERY HILL, ARE THE REMAINS OF THE FAMOUS ABBEY. . 
| \y ? 
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“" women coonennenaevnneams sommaaenenneenmunanannenaenete 
OF THE NEW ABBEY WHICH WILL REPLACE THE HISTORIC MONASTERY 
THE WORK OF BUILDING WILL TAKE MANY YEARS. 
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ogee NEW BUILDINGS ON ONE SIDE, RUINS ON THE OTHER: A TYPICAL STREET OF CASSINO, A MODEL 


_ y AND BEYOND IT THE SLOPES OF MONASTERY HILL STILL LITTERED WITH RUBBLE. ) zi DESTROYED BY BOMBERS IN 1944. 
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an outward sign that survivors of the civilian population are endeavouring to begin retreat. A model of the new building has been prepared, and is shown in one of 
life anew. Above the town, on the summit of Monastery Hill, steady work is also our photographs. Other photographs, reproduced above, revealing the extent of 
being done among the ruins of the Abbey, though it will be many years before any the Abbey ruins, provide an interesting contrast to the film-set reproductions of the 
appreciable impression can be made with the rebuilding of this historic Benedictine original monastery which appeared in last week's /ilustrated London News. 
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*‘THE DRAWINGS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI”; and “FRAGONARD DRAWINGS FOR ARIOSTO.”* 


EOPLE who write, or read, civilised books have 
grumbled, and have had good reason to grumble, 
these last seven years. The respectable author has 
found all his books out of print, and paper being used 
for rubbishy shockers and advertisements for un- 
obtainable commodities: the reader has had to buy 
** Just any book,”’ because the 
books he has wanted, if old, 
were out of print, and likely 
long to remain so, or, if new, 
had dried up like the dew in the 
morning sun before he arrived 
at the shop and was told: 
“ Sorry, Sir, it’s sold out; we 
may have new supplies by next 
Christmas ; but we have here 
a very nice book about Poly- 
gamy amongst the Eskimos, 
and another about the Coleop- 
tera of Tibet.’’ So broken in 
are we, that our usual answer 
is: ‘‘All right, I ‘ll take them 
both. . . . Dash it all, the 
young brides must have some 
sort of presents.’’ And off we 
go, with our literary Spam in 
our weather-worn shopping 
bags. And _ correspondence 
rages furiously in the news- 
papers, every sort of organisa- 
tion interested in good books 
exclaiming against the distribu- 
tion of paper, and the non- 
demobilisation of binders, and 
asking ‘‘ Why must we have 
copies of ‘ Forever Amber’ 
pressed upon us, when ‘ Alice in ae 
Wonderland’ is unobtainable?” ky % 
But just as rationing and . 
the shortages have made us 
more appreciative of the odd 
egg or piece of salmon which 
has come our way, so the 
scarcity of new books and 
the severely ‘‘utility’’ appearance of most of them 
have given a momentous importance to such few 
sumptuous books as do, from time to time, creep 
out. We begin to realise the sense of the sage who 
said: ‘‘ Let who will have the necessities of life, so 
long as I have the luxuries.’’ Here are two books, 


DEAD”: 


‘“*«’ HORSEMAN TRAMPLING ON A FALLEN FOE”; BY LEONARDO DA 
SURFACE: A 
DRAWING FROM THE COLLECTION IN THE ROYAL LIBRARY AT WINDSOR. 


Reproduced from “‘ The Drawings of Leonardo Da Vinci” ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, 


VINCI (1452-1519)—SILVER-POINT ON BLUE PREPARED 


each of which is a physical delight to look at and to 
handle. The Fragonard book is printed in America, 
and published on behalf of the Washington Gallery 
of Art and the Harvard Library. The other is a 
native production: and Mr. Cape must be con- 
gratulated both on its appearance and on its very 


moderate price. 
Books on Leonardo, and reproductions of his 


manuscripts, his paintings and his drawings have 





* “ The Drawings of L rdo Da Vinci.” With an Introduction 
and Notes. By A. E. Popham, Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British 
Museum. With 320 Pages of Illustrations. (Cape; 2 guineas net.) 

“ Fragonard Drawings for Ariosto.” With Essays by Elizabeth 
Mongan, Philip Hofer and Jean Seznec. 136 Collotype Plates. (Kegan 
Paul; 4 guineas.) 





““ MANDRICARDO TRAVERSES THE PLAIN STREWN WITH 

ONE OF THE COMPARATIVELY UNKNOWN DRAW- 

INGS BY JEAN HONORE FRAGONARD (1732-1806). 
Illustrations reproduced from ‘‘ Fragonard Drawings for Ariosto"’ ; 





An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


been numerous in recent years: and it is not very 
long since I reviewed here the beautiful Phaidon 
Leonardo, which was illustrated very lavishly. This 
new volume, which to a large extent necessarily 
overlaps with that, is of a more specialised nature. 
It contains no “ Life ’’ and is wholly concerned with 





Leonardo’s drawings, having 320 pages of reproductions, 
with a catalogue giving particulars about media, 
measurements, dates and provenance. It was origin- 
ally projected by Sir Kenneth Clark, who collected 
two-thirds of the photographs and had, as a basis 
for his work, his study of the superb collection of 
drawings at Windsor Castle—which have 
now, I believe, returned home after some 
years’ sojourn in a cave in Wales. The war 
made it impossible for him to go on with 
it, and Mr. Popham took it on and has 
now admirably completed what, if a labour 
of love, must still have been a very great 
labour. The drawings were found to fall 
conveniently into nine groups: Drapery 
Studies and Early Madonnas, Adorations, 
Horses and Other Animals, Allegories and 
Masquerades, Profiles and Grotesques, 
Compositions, Anatomical Drawings and 
Drawings of the Nude, Landscape, Flowers 
and Water and Maps (a rather miscel- 
laneous group) and Machinery and Archi- 
tecture. The drawings in each group are 
reproduced together: and each group has 
an introductory note. These notes contain 
a great deal of detailed information and, 
together, are a critical monograph in 
themselves. Once more one is staggered by 
the range of Leonardo’s achievement and 
by its incompleteness. Here was he, a 
man of immense imagination and a genius 
for engineering equal to his draughtsman- 
ship: and yet Mr. Popham is obliged to 
say: ‘“ No building which can with 
certainty or even probability be credited to Leonardo 
exists. Leonardo as an architect must be constructed 
from his drawings and from his texts, and the figure 
so obtained must lack reality. In the letter to 
Lodovico Sforza he speaks of himself as able to ‘ give 
perfect satisfaction and to the equal of any other in 
architecture and the composition of buildings, public 
and private.’’”’ He was probably right. The kind 
of remarks which made by any other man, even from 
a Cellini, sound boastful and immodest seem, when 
Leonardo makes them, mere cold, detached state- 
ments of indisputable fact. There never was so 
universal a man. 

The Fragonard book is another matter. The 
connoisseur, turning over the pages of Mr. Popham’s 
book, will continually encounter Virgins and _ horses, 


machines and warriors’ heads with which he has 
been long familiar, although he can never tire of them. 
The collection of drawings by Fragonard is a com- 
plete novelty. There are nearly a hundred and fifty 
drawings in the series. They have passed from 
collection to collection, are now in various American 
hands, and have never been 
published before. It is an 
astounding thing, since they 
were designed to illustrate an 
‘“* Orlando ”’ to be published in 
Fragonard’s own lifetime. He 
got no backing in that age and 
country of sumptuous illus- 
trated classics ; and now is at 
last exhibited in the other 
Hemisphere and at a time 
like this. 

The drawings will come as 
a surprise to those who know 
him only as the elegant painter 
of Fétes Champétres and rich 
blue-and-green Cytherean land- 
scapes, like that lovely thing 
in the Gulbenkian collection at 
Trafalgar Square, a man akin 
to Watteau and even to 
Boucher, and breathing the 
enchantments of that artificial 
paradise which was shattered 
by the Revolution. Here he 
appears as virile a draughts- 
man as any Italian of the 
Renaissance. Tiepolo, Rubens 
and Rembrandt. are names 
which Miss Mongan not un- 
reasonably relates to his. As 
forthe dominant characteristics 
of this remarkable series she 


““ RUGGIERO UNCHAINS ANGELICA”; HAVING RESCUED says: ‘‘ Perhaps the most 
HER FROM THE ORC: AN EPISODE FROM ARIOSTO’S 
** ORLANDO FURIOSO,” ILLUSTRATED BY FRAGONARD, 


by Courtesy of the Publishers. 


striking single quality in all 
these drawings is the definition 
of motion. Fragonard had the 
ability and the daring to 
describe every possible type of movement in the natural 
world, in animals and in the human form. In the 
seascapes brown waves ... lash against the stout 
wooden beams of scallop-shaped boats. In the pure 
landscapes there is not a tree, shrub or flower that 
remains static .. . His drawings of horses prefigure 





“STUDY OF THE HEAD OF A GIRL”; BY LEONARDO DA 

VINCI—SILVER-POINT ON LIGHT-BROWN PREPARED SUR- 

FACE: A STUDY FOR THE “VIRGIN OF THE ROCKS” 

(LOUVRE VERSION) IN THE ROYAL LIBRARY AT TURIN. 

Reproduced from ‘‘ The Drawings of L do Da Vinci" ; by Courtesy 
of the Publishers. 





the nineteenth-century drawings by Géricault or 
Delacroix. Flying, swimming, battling and dying 
creatures, of a most aristocratic bearing, seem at 
times to dominate all else. As for human activity, 
there was apparently no conceivable gesture or 
action of the human body that was too difficult, 
or preposterous, for Fragonard to draw.” 

And the variety of the drawings is astonishing— 
according to theme, he ranges from his familiar gaiety 
to a statuesque dignity reminiscent of Veronese. 
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ABDICATION AND ACCESSION IN ITALY: 
THE NEW KING AND HIS FAMILY. 


case 
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{. THE INSTRUMENT OF ABDICATION WITH WHICH jesmnceheeeneaiantes johssonsehelegdndllsanteasainsGoneanenseansaneealotianedeaeatermameeoneem THE END OF A LONG REIGN: THE EX-KING OF 


VITTORIO EMANUELE Ill. CLOSED THE LONGEST \ \ WHERE THE EX-KING OF ITALY WILL SPEND HIS RETIREME? ITALY AND QUEEN ELENA, DISEMBARKING FROM 


® ) 3 : ] TC i 
REIGN OF ANY LIVING EUROPEAN MONARCH IN } { AN AIR VIEW OF THE ANTONIADES PALACE, NEAR ALEXANDRIA. | TRE CRIOER. £OLGS (22: SAUCE PVCS Reem 
Ms , ABRUZZI, TAL AT ALEXANDRIA. 
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ACKNOWLEDGING THE CHEERS OF THE CROWDS: THE NEW KING OF ITALY, UMBERTO I1., 4 COUNTER-DEMONSTRATIONS IN ROME: ANTI-MONARCHISTS, SOME OF THEM GIVING 
AND HIS FAMILY, ON THE BALCONY OF THE ROYAL PALACE IN ROME. THE COMMUNIST SALUTE, PARADING THROUGH THE STREETS WITH FLAGS AND SLOGANS 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE NEW KING OF ITALY : (LEFT TO RIGHT) PRINCESS MARIA GABRIELLA, ‘ THE NEW KING AND QUEEN OF ITALY: UMBERTO II. AND MARIE JOSE, WHO ACCEDED ¢ 
PRINCESS MARIA PIA, THE CROWN PRINCE VITTORIO AND PRINCESS BEATRICE. TO THE THRONE ON THE ABDICATION OF KING VITTORIO EMANUELE UII, ON MAY Q. \ 
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After a reign which began in 1900 and which was the longest of any living where he will reside for the present. Meanwhile, in Rome his son, 
European sovereign, King Vittorio Emanuele III. of Italy abdicated on May 9%, Umberto, the Crown Prince, who since June 5, 1944, has exercised the Royal Power 
ten years after his proclamation as Emperor of Ethiopia, in favour of his son, the | as Lieutenant of the Realm, was recognised as King Umberto II. after a heated 
Crown Prince Umberto. The ex-King boarded an Italian cruiser, the Luigi di Savoia | debate by the Italian Cabinet. In protest, the Confederation of Labour threatened 
Duca degli Abruzzi, at Naples, and cn May 12 arrived at Alexandria escorted by a a general strike, but was dissuaded: and demonstrations by Royalists have been 
U.S. cruiser. He was received by King Farouk at the Antoniades Palace, near balanced with counter-demonstrations by anti-Monarchists. 





are the two shown. 


gave rise to numerous suggestions, incl 


photograph shows a bell of this ty 
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A SUPER ‘VICTORY-CELEBRATION FIREWORK BEING 
LOWERED INTO ITS FIRING MORTAR. 

Said to be the biggest firework ever made, this monster was 

manufactured by the well-known firm of Brocks. It will be 

fired on the night of Saturday, June 8, as part of the Victory 

celebrations, and, bursting 750 ft. above London, will shower 

smaller fireworks to create a display of 40,000 candle-power. 


LETTERS AND PARCELS AUTOMATICALLY SORTED : 


pecksees into their respective sizes at the rate of thousands 
d. 


The other photograph shows an old-type cable, consis 


FRUSTRATING FALSE FIRE ALARMS: A WARNING BELL FITTED 
WITH SATISFACTORY RESULTS.” 


The recent fatal street accident tellowing one of London’s many hoax fire alarms 

uding one made in the House of Commons 
that street fire-alarm boxes should be fitted with an external warning bell. Our 
which, fitted to a box alarm from which 
since proved “ very satisfactory.” 


“ 


TO A LONDON ALARM BOX 


many false calls were made, 


OF NOVELTIES: PROGRESS IN 


ONE OF THE NEW INVENTIONS 
OF THE POST OFFICE RESEARCH STATION IN LONDON. 


The Dollis Hill Post Office Research Station, which was actively engaged during the war on work for 
the Services, is now employed on a big programme of peacetime development. Among new inventions 
is an automatic machine which, as the mail-bags come in, sorts letters and 
minute—a task hitherto done by 
of 1080 wires which carried 270 
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A BRITISH TWO-STROKE TWIN-CYLINDER MINIATURE PETROL 
ENGINE FOR MODEL AIRCRAFT AND BOATS, COMPARED WITH 
A MATCH-BOX. 

This triumph of miniature engineering is the work of Mr. Sidney Billington, of 
Cross Street, Radcliffe, who spent seven years in building and perfecting it. 
The tiny 6-cc. power unit, developing one-fifth h.p. at r.p.m., is eminently 
suitable for the driving of model aircraft, whose current trend in engine design 
was dealt with in The Illustrated London News of December 29 last. 


Other new inventions perf: 
the North Sea be 


factory, and during the war as much as 150-200 


in 
tween England and Holland, and which will enable conversations to be 
normally by amplifying the signal as distance enfeebles it. 
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THE ARTS OF PEACE AND WAR. 


A MIDGET RADIO WHICH KEPT PRISONERS OF WAR 
SECRETLY IN TOUCH WITH HOME. 


Invented by a Polish radio engineer, Michael Kasia, who after 
escaping from the Germans became a ician with the 
British forces, this midget two-way set was manufactured in 
thousands during the war. The inventor, now director of a 
British radio firm, reports orders. from all over the world. 


THE NEW AND THE OLD: A COAXIAL MULTI-CHANNEL POST OFFICE CABLE (ABOVE) 
CONTRASTED WITH A I1080-WIRE CABLE OF THE OLD TYPE. 
conversations, contrasted with the newer coaxial multi-channel cable, in which four wires carry 660 


simultaneous conversations—a revolutionary step forward in the handling of congested trunk routes. 
the research station 


include a repeater, soon to be submerged in 
carried on 


BUTTER FROM COAL: THE FINAL STAGE OF A MAGICAL METAMORPHOSIS, WHEREBY BUTTER IS PRODUCED FROM 
PARAFFIN, A COAL PRODUCT, IN A FORMER SOAP FACTORY AT WITTEN, 
The discovery of how to make butter from coal via its by-product, 
of the present managing director of a soap factory at Witten. Be’ 


IN THE RUHR DISTRICT OF GERMANY. 


raffin, was made in 1935 by Arthur Imhausen, the father 
‘ore the war small quantities of butter were made at this 


tons th ; 
Stated that production is now being stepped up to 350 ‘tom 2 month. = a ny Duntifel supplies of paretin, it bs 


One 


fatty acids, which in their turn yield about 40 tons of either soap or ame ~ tons of paraffin provide about 80 tons of 


For butter, glycerine and carotin are added. 
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TRAVELLING COMFORTABLY AT 25,000 FT.: PRESSURE 
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CABINS IN AIR-LINERS. 


Drawn BY ouR SpeciaL Artist, G. H. Davis, witH OFFIctAL Co-OPERATION. 
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DETAILS OF A SYSTEM DEMONSTRATED IN LAST WEEK’S HIGH-ALTITUDE PASSENGER-CARRYING FLIGHT BY A BRITISH AIR-LINER. 


On May 15 a British air-liner fitted with a pressure cabin for high-altitude 
flying carried passengers for the first time, one of them being the Minister of Supply, 
Mr. John Wilmot, who described the occasion as historic. The aircraft concerned was 
an Avro Tudor I—a 24-passenger liner destined for the North Atlantic service—and 
the pressure-cabin system which it employs is explained in our artist's drawing. The 
most efficient cruising altitude for air-liners is generally considered to be 25,000 ft., 
the height at which the Tudor I. made its passenger-carrying flight last week, at 
which level air-liners can be flown clear above clouds and storms. But such altitudes 
are impracticable without pressure cabins. Assuming an unpressurised aircraft taking 
off with passengers and rising to this altitude, the occupants would not be unduly 


inconvenienced until they passed the 8000-ft. level, but thereafter they would pro- 
gressively suffer from lack of oxygen and from internal pains, and would eventually 
lose consciousness. To counteract this, the design of pressure cabins permits of the 
“cabin altitude "’ increasing in slow ratio to that of the true altitude, so that when 
the air-liner reaches a height of 25,000 ft. the pressure in its cabins corresponds to a 
height of only 8000 ft. This “ differential pressure"’ is controlled by a Westland 
Cabin Pressure Control Valve, which prevents any sudden small changes of pressure, 
such as might cause ear troubles. Pressure cabins also benefit passengers’ luggage, 
ensuring the safe carrying of various items such as sealed bottles and fountain pens, 
which in unpressurised aircraft ‘“ explode"’ at high altitudes. 
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HEN writing about the 17th Indian 
Division, I remarked how closely it was 
connected with the 19th. The two original 
commanders exchanged posts; a brigade of 
the former was transferred to the latter; they 
came into close contact with one another in 
the campaign in Burma; and since the war 
they have been amalgamated. The 19th Division 
was raised in the Secunderabad area in October 1941, its 
number being originally the 18th. ‘ Raised” is perhaps 
in its case not the most fortunate word, since it suggests 
a start from scratch. Nothing could be further from the 
truth: the Indian battalions came from the Frontier and 
were among the most experienced in the Indian Army. 
When the Division first went into action it contained three 
regular British battalions—of the Royal Berkshire, the 
Worcestershire and the Welch—battalions from the 6th 
Rajputana Rifles, roth Baluch, 15th Punjab, 12th Frontier 
Force Rifles, 4th Gurkha Rifles, 6th Gurkha Rifles (two 
battalions), a machine-gun battalion from the 11th Sikhs, 
and both British and Indian field artillery. It was raised 
by Major-General J. G. Smyth, but throughout its active 
career it was commanded by Major-General T. Wynford 
Rees. In the interval, in India, it was commanded by 
Major-Generals H. V. Lewis, G. A. P. Scoones and D. Stuart. 
Its first réle was the defence of Southern India, at a time 
when a Japanese invasion seemed all too likely, and it 
remained in India for three years. 

The 19th had thus a very brief combatant career, 
shorter even than that of the divisions which had seen no 
active service prior to the invasion of Normandy. On the 
other hand, its period of fighting could not have been 
more important to the final phases of the campaign in 
Burma or more packed with incident. It arrived on the 
scene after the great Japanese defeat in the battles round 
Imphal and the enemy’s retreat across the Chindwin. 
General Slim's original plan had been to fight a final decisive 
battle in the Shwebo Plain, but the campaign developed on 
very different lines, because the Japanese, taken by surprise 
by the early British advance across the Chindwin, decided 
to pull back behind the Irrawaddy and make their stand 
there. The 19th Division went into action for the first 
time when it began its advance on December 4. It was 
faced by extremely bad country. Across the line of advance 
between the Chindwin and the 
Irrawaddy ran wild, jungle-clad 
mountain-ranges, two rivers and 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


A RECORD OF THE 19trn INDIAN 


By CYRIL FALLS. 





COMMANDER OF THE I9QTH INDIAN DIVISION THROUGHOUT 
ITS CAREER ON ACTIVE SERVICE: MAJOR-GENERAL T. 
WYNFORD REES. 

The 19th Indian Division was raised by mde re G. Smyth 

u 


and remained in India for three years on defence ha sag we which 
time it was commanded in turn by Major-Gene Lewis, 
G. A. P. and D. Stuart. During its combatant _ in 
Burma it was commanded by Major-General W: rd Rees, who served 
in the First World War (d tches, M.C., D.S. reef in the Waziristan 
campaigns. He was D.A.O.M.G., Waziristan District from 1935 to 

Cc t the 3rd Battalion 6th Rajputana 
Rifles Napier” in 1939. 





WHAT BRITAIN SENT TO RUSSIA DURING WORLD WAR IL. 


DIVISION. 


May 25, 1946 


heaviest artillery concentration witnessed in 
Burma since the Imphal fighting. The fiercest 
fighting raged round a height known as Pear 
Hill. Gradually the enemy’s ardour was tamed, 
though not without heavy loss to the defence, 
and then, in early February, the r9th began to 
expand the bridgehead. The battle of the 
Irrawaddy was now going against the Japanese. 
The zoth Indian Division had crossed the Irrawaddy at 
the crook west of Mandalay on February 12, and farther 
south the head of the IVth Corps, making for Meiktila, 
had got over next day. Finally, on the 24th, troops of 
the 2nd Division crossed between the zoth Division’s 
bridgehead and Mandalay. And in the first week of 
March the 19th broke out from its bridgehead and thrust 
southward along the east bank towards Mandalay. 

Madaya was reached before the Japanese could man 
their prepared positions about it. On the morning of 
March 8 the advanced guard, which had dashed along the 
mud flats east of the Irrawaddy, reached the north-western 
outskirts of Mandalay. Meanwhile a brigade on the main 
road was making for the capital, smashing its way through 
various disorganised parties of the enemy. The Japanese, 
however, made a most determined stand at Mandalay. 
They created strong-points amid the ruined houses, held 
on grimly to Mandalay Hill, and prepared to put up a last 
fight in Fort Dufferin. The crest was reached by a battalion 
of the 4th Gurkhas. Then the Royal Berkshire cleared 
the monastery buildings in close fighting. But it was 
Fort Dufferin which proved the hardest nut to crack. 
Bombs and rockets from aircraft splintered the masonry 
of the great walls within the 75-yard moat, but the earth 
embankment inside remained. An attempted storm was 
checked by Japanese fire. Then deliberate bombardment 
from very close ranges was employed to make a series 
of breaches, while the Sappers prepared rafts and scaling- 
ladders. The end of a twelve-days siege came as a slight 
anti-climax, most of the garrison slipping out in the night. 
On the morning of March 24 a Union Jack and a white 
flag, flown side-by-side on the wall by prisoners of war set 
free by the Japanese retreat, announced that the battle 
for Mandalay was over. 

While this fighting was in progress a brigade column 
had made its way by jungle tracks over two hill ranges and 
steep-sided valleys to Maymyo, 
the Shan hill station which was 
the summer seat of the Govern- 





many chaungs. It moved in two 
columns, one of which was to 
capture the. road junction of 
Pinlebu, while the other was 
to establish touch with the Tanks 

36th Division advancing along the Vehicles .. 
Bren Carriers 


MILITARY SUPPLIES : 


SUPPLIES TO RUSSIA. 


5,218 Aluminium (tons) 


4,343 | Copper (tons) . zs 
Diamonds (Industrial) .. 


Myitkyina - Mandalay Railway. 2.560 

Resistance was not really serious— Mot 1721 Jute (tons) 

in fact, it was the weakness of otor-cycles es by “° as i . s Rubber (tons) 
Spares and Equipment (tons) es ss -. 24,235 | Tin (tons) .. 


the opposition which first re- 
vealed toGeneral Slim the enemy’s 


intention of falling back behind Ammunition (rounds) 


the Irrawaddy—but it was none Rader sets 

the less very difficult to get over 

the ground at all. There was no Radio sets 
Radio valves 


road, and large sections of the 
rough track built by the Japanese 
before the monsoon had been Tyres 
washed away by the floods. 

On perceiving the Japanese 


Irrawaddy to capture Mandalay 


Weapons (Bren guns, etc.) 


Telephone cable (miles) 


ADMIRALTY SUPPLIES : 


Petrol, Oil, etc. (tons) .. 


os 8,103 | Wool (tons) 
. Many millions Foodstuffs (value) 


ment in time of peace. Here it 
cut the road and railway which 
afforded the Japanese their only 


RAW MATERIALS, etc. : direct communication with 
32,000 Lashio, and such forces as they 

.. 40,000 had left to hold the three Chinese 

£1,424,000 divisions in the north. The 

- 100,435 enemy was again completely sur- 

- 114,359 prised. A train got away from 

28,050 the town a few minutes before 

29,610 a Gurkha battalion entered it, 

£8,210,000 but a large motor convoy was 


1,474 | Machine Tools, etc. (value) .. £45,616,000 captured. Elsewhere the battle 
4238 Medical Supplies, etc. (value) .. £7,760,000 had gone equally well. The Japan- 
ese had accepted defeat in 

42,850 CONVOYS TO RUSSIA UNDER BRITISH NAVAL Northern Burma, though with 
30,227 COMMAND AND BRITISH NAVAL’ ESCORT: such remnants as they could 
72,000 | Allied Cargo Ships sailed into North Russian ports . 739 muster they still intended to 
Of which were lost - 62 fight on the Sittang to cover 


Royal Naval Vessels lost : 


14,146 Motor Minesweepers 





Rangoon. The 19th Division 


artillery range of the town and the 


intention, the commander of the Asdics (sets) 233 (Total includes Cruisers, Destroyers, Escort shat moved southward in pursuit. 
Fourteenth Army changed his Radar (sets) 329 and an Oiler) : 19 Then, as the main striking force 
plan while his troops were still on 7 ie g x ne 1,164 | Royal Naval Vessels damaged: of the IVth Corps moved south 
the move. If he were to continue Mi tr : (Total includes an Escort Aircraft-Carrier and from Toungoo, the 19th spread 
to concentrate his army on ines, Torpedoes, etc. .. 12,989 Destroyers) .. Re tg aa ud out as far as that point, where 
Shwebo, he would be committed Ammunition (rounds) Many millions | Royal Navy Personnel Lives Lost : it became hotly engaged with the 
to a frontal assault on the enemy Pyrotechnics 13,464 Killed .. 2,055 remainder of the Japanese 15th 
standing behind the great barrier Wounded ; 87 Division trying to retake Toungoo 
of the Irrawaddy. His new scheme, AIR MINISTRY SUPPLIES : British Merchant Navy: from the direction of Mawchi. 
outlined already in the article Aircraft 7,411 Lives Lost “A ae 525 The rgth, which had a very wide 
which I wrote on the 17th Indian Engines 976 front to watch, could not afford to 
aye was to get a force astride Vehicles ay 724 aa BRITISH WARSHIPS LENT TO RUSSIA : concentrate more than a brigade 
the enemy’s communications at ttleship ae at Toungoo, but that sufficed for 
Meiktila while another crossed the pcan ae pp Destroyers ae the job in hand, The enemy, 
one Submarines wa however, dug himself in within 

oo 

ah 


and then advanced down the 
Sittang. The drive down to 
Meiktila, which was to be con- 


Ammunition (rounds) 





. Many millions Minesweeping Trawlers .. 


main road, and there, in the midst 
of utter defeat, he fought almost 








cealed up to the last possible 
moment, was to be carried out 


by the IVth Corps, but the AND UNTIL VICTORY WAS ACHIEVED : 
19th Division, which had been FORTY-ONE CONVOYS BETWEEN OCTOBER 


hitherto operating under its Some doubt 


has been expressed as 
by the British Empire during the war years. statement 
orders, was to pass to the gt TK, which m be ~ wt the a approximate auantities and ve 


XXXIIIrd Corps and cross the 


HOW HARD-PRESSED BRITAIN SUPPORTED HER RUSSIAN ALLY THROUGHOUT THE CRITICAL YEARS OF THE WAR; 
A LIST OF THE CHIEF SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT DESPATCHED IN the fall of Rangoon, when all the 
1941 AND MARCH 1946; AND BRITISH LOSSES IN SHIPS AND LIVES. world was talking about the end 


as stoutly as at any time. 
It thus happened that after 


to whether the Ruston peaple eso tall yihe_ Prime Minin Mie Atte, in “Pathament_on of the campaign in Burma, the 


tein wrote to “ The 


Prime Minister, Mr. 
the U.S.S.R. between October 1, 1941, 
Press had ‘a long 


tthe, in, Pertioment 19th Division was engaged in 


one of the stiffest fights of its 





Irrawaddy well above Mandalay, and 


the actual sites for the crossings 
being left to the corps and 
divisional commanders. But, 


A * La by the Tiitish _ and and 
were in ts enti “Soviet Fore Policy in the Patriotic 
Ware He also stated that he had never Soviet citizens other than gra for Hy material delivered by 
their = ly, Mr. \- the ith of Mr. 's but said that the Soviet 
pul the 


944 the Soviet 
United States i. 1941 to 1944. That. these career on the Toungoo-Mawchi 


road. About roo miles farther 
north another column had a hard 
struggle on the Meiktila-Taunggyi 


where it was concerned, the  oiting Ses ae 


original plan still held good; it 

was still to advance on Shwebo 

at top speed, On the outskirts of the Shwebo Plain it had 
its first sight of the new_country in which the struggle was 
to be decided, a country of paddy-fields, very different from 
the mountainous jungle it had left behind. Here also, at 
Leiktu, it had its first set battle, lasting five days. 

After the Japanese rearguard at this point had been 
accounted for the further advance was still obstinately 
contested. There was another stiff struggle round Shwebo, 
in which the 19th fought alongside the 2nd (British) 
Division, Troops of this Division entered the town on 
January 8, 1945, while the roth was in the eastern part of 
it, and the whole place was then cleared. The roth had 
already covered some 400 miles and many of its units 
considerably more. Major-General Rees now sent’ out 
reconnaissance parties to find suitable crossing-places. 
A crossing was effected by surprise at Thabeikkyin, followed 
immediately afterwards by the main crossing at Kyauk- 
myaung, 46 miles north of Mandalay. It was a complicated 
situation, because large bodies of Japanese remained west 
of the river and were struggling to get across. And, apart 


, and at the beginning was provided when she was herself hard- 
from the question of dealing with them, the task of holding 
the footing east of the river was going to be no easy one. 
The Japanese were indeed deceived; they thought the 
IVth Corps was still on this flank and had no notion of its 
switch southward. But the deception involved unpleasant 
possibilities for the 19th Division. It was the bait of the 
trap. The Japanese commander reasoned thus: “ The 
IVth Corps is obviously hoping to cross through the bridge- 
heads of the 19th Division. Therefore I must destroy the 
Division in the bridgeheads before this happens.” And 
he proceeded to put this plan into effect. 

General Kimura concentrated the greater part of two 
divisions, with reinforced artillery and tanks, against the 
Kyaukmyaung bridgehead. He also* counter-attacked 
sharply at Thabeikkyin, where he was repulsed, but the 
main fighting was at Kyaukmyaung and round a Japanese 
pocket on the west bank round the village of Kabwet, 
half-way between the two bridgeheads. This was not 
cleared until the beginning of February. Against the 
Kyaukmyaung bridgehead the Japanese effected the 


appeared in-unim 
the aid given by Britain, from 1941 Savane wn Toad. Here the approach to Kalaw 


had to be made up a “ staircase ” 

in the road, which wound its way 
over a 3000-ft. hill, with Japanese weapon-pits overlooking 
every hairpin bend. Step by step the artillery was edged 
closer to Kalaw, the Gurkhas, man-handling 3-inch mortars 
and ammunition, making a detour to block the road ahead 
of the main body and behind the enemy. Kalaw was reached 
in the second week of June. Thus, with its final operations 
carried out in the drenching rains of the monsoon, the 
19th Indian Division brought to an end a remarkable fighting 
career. There was its wonderful drive through the wilderness 
from the Chindwin to the Irrawaddy, its splendid defence 
of the bridgehead, its capture of Mandalay, its pursuit and 
mopping-up. Admittedly it had come in absolutely fresh at 
a time when some of the other divisions were rather tired and 
had suffered heavy casualties, but lack of experience often 
proves a heavier handicap than the fatigue of campaigning. 
It proved none to the r9th Division, which, called upon at the 
very outset to undertake an operation demanding dash, 
skill, good nerves, and the gift of improvisation, accom- 
plished its task—and those which followed—in a manner 
worthy of the highest standards reached in this campaign. 
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ROYAL OCCASIONS AT HOME AND ABROAD; AND AN INDIAN EVENT. 





MAKING HIS FIRST PUBLIC APPEARANCE FOR AT THE INDEPENDENCE DAY PARADE IN BUCHAREST: QUEEN HELEN MARSHAL TOLBUKHIN, COMMANDER OF THE SOVIET 
SOME TIME: KING MICHAEL OF RUMANIA. WITH COLONEL-GENERAL SUSAIKOV, THE SOVIET COMMANDER IN RUMANIA. SOUTHERN ARMY GROUP, AT THE PARADE. 
King Michael of Rumania, who has not made a public appearance for some time, was present at the H was confirmed at the one of Berlin in 1878. Among those present were Queen Helen, mother 
Independence Day parade in Bucharest on May 10, and took the salute at a military review. The | of King Michael, Marshal Tolbukhin, Commander of the t Southern Army Group, and Colonel- 

occasion celebrates the proclamation of Rumania’s independence from Turkey on May 10, 1877, which General Susaikov, who commands the Soviet troops in Rumania. 


> 


a4 ze ce VeGRe 4 


THE NEW GOVERNOR OF MADRAS ARRIVES AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE: SIR ARCHIBALD NYE, TAKING THE OATH OF OFFICE BEFORE SIR LIONEL LEACH, CHIEF JUSTICE: H.E. THE 
ACCOMPANIED BY LADY NYE, ASSUMES HIS OFFICE IN INDIA, GOVERNOR OF MADRAS, SIR ARCHIBALD NYE, IN GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 


Sir Archibald Nye, accompanied by Lady Nye, arrived in Madras from Bombay on May 6 and drove in Continued.] ranks in 1914, and a year later was gazetted a lieutenant in the Leinster Regiment. 
State to Government House, where he took the oath of office before Sir Lionel Subsequently he held a series + Staff appointments and com- 
Leach, the Chief Justice, in the Banqueting Hall. Lieut. nee Sir Archibald ‘ " : pista manded the Nowshera Brigade in 1939. following year he 
Nye succeeds Sir Arthur Hope as Governor of Madras, having been Vice-Chief of © ; ce Ee became Deputy Director and then Ly * Staff Duties. 
the Imperial General Staff since 1941. He enlisted in the [Continued on right. ~~ ~~ ‘ ; Lady Nye is the daughter of General Sir Harry Knox. 


A HAPPY AND INFORMAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE KING AND QUEEN H.M. THE KING EMPHASISES A POINT ABOUT HIS PROTECTING HER HAT FROM THE HEAVY RAIN 
CHATTING WITH A NEW ZEALAND GUEST AT SHAW FARM, ON THE HEIFERS TO THE QUEEN, PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND WITH A SCARF: H.M. THE QUEEN AT SHAW FARM, 
ROYAL ESTATE AT WINDSOR, SOME OF HIS GUESTS AT SHAW FARM. WHERE THEIR MAJESTIES WELCOMED DELEGATES. 


On May 18 their Majesties welcomed delegates atpnding the International Conference of Agricultural | by the and Queen and the two Princesses. The King showed woe Fe over the farm, 
Producers to the royal farms. They were received at w Farm on the royal estate at Windsor | and recei a token gift of New Zealand apples from Mr. ate w. ‘ 
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—y THE PRINCESSES AT A LONDON RALLY OF 8000 RANGERS: 
CEREMONIES IN HYDE PARK AND THE ALBERT HALL. 
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(ABOVE.) PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
TAKING THE SALUTE AT A 
MARCH-PAST OF 8000 RANGERS 
IN HYDE PARK ON SUNDAY 
(MAY 19): THE LONDON 
CONTINGENT PASSING THE 
DAIS, ABOVE WHICH FLIES 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S OWN 
STANDARD. 


\ 
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 (RIGHT.) PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
AT THE SALUTING- BASE IN 
HYDE PARK, WEARING THE 
UNIFORM OF COMMODORE OF 
THE SEA RANGERS. ON HER 
LEFT IS PRINCESS MARGARET, 
HERSELF A SEA RANGER. 


\ 





(RIGHT.) PRINCESS ELIZABETH ON HER WAY TO 
THE SALUTING-BASE IN HYDE PARK, WHERE 
SHE INSPECTED A GUARD OF HONOUR, TOOK 
THE SALUTE, AND ADDRESSED THE RALLY. 





PRINCESS MARGARET IN SEA RANGER’S UNIFORM AT 


THE ALBERT HALL ON MAY 18, WHERE SHE WAS ae 
GUEST OF HONOUR AT A GATHERING ADDRESSED BY THE GATHERING AT THE ALBERT HALL ON SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 18, WITH PRINCESS MARGARET (CENTRE) 
GENERAL SIR WILLIAM SLIM ON THE STAGE DURING THE PLAYING OF THE NATIONAL ANTHEM BY THE BAND OF THE WELSH GUARDS. 


One of the biggest national gatherings of the Girl Guides movement since before the war’ 
took place in London last week-end, in the form of an All-Engiand rally of 8000 Rangers, 
which opened at the Royal Albert Hall on Saturday, May 18. Princess. Margaret, who 
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a march-past in the Cockpit, Hyde Park, to the music of the Grenadier Guards Band, when 
Princess Elizabeth, wearing the uniform of Commodore of the Sea Rangers, and accom- 
panied by the Princess Royal and Princess Margaret, took the salute as the contingents 


ensncnreesvarencanscransnesseessseeneapmmmernenssceseeaeesqa@ueyveruseaeee 


is a Sea Ranger in the Sea Rangers’ ship Duke of York, was the guest of honour at the 
Albert Hal! on Saturday evening, when the girls were addressed by Genera! Sir William 
Slim, the famous Commander of the Fourteenth Army. On Sunday, the 8000 Rangers staged 


of Rangers, Air Rangers, and Sea Rangers swung past the dais, above which flew Princess 
Elizabeth's own Standard. A drumhead service was conducted by the Bishop of Willesden 
before the drums of the Maintenance Band of the W.A.A.F. 
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THEIR 
MAJESTIES’ 
VISIT TO 
ENGLAND’S 
OLDEST 

PUBLIC 
SCHOOL: 
THE KING 
AND QUEEN 
RECEIVED 
AD PORTAS 

AT 
WINCHESTER 
COLLEGE. 


N May 17 the King and 

Queen visited Winchester 
College where I. C. S. 
Normand, Prefect of Hall, 
received them with a Latin 
oration Ad Portas. The 
custom dates from 1615 
when an endowment was 
provided by Mistress Letitia 
Williams for an _ annual 
sermon on the Gunpowder 
Plot and three orations, one 
of which was delivered to 
the electors to New College 
scholarships on their arrival 
from Oxford. In time this 
form of reception was ex- 
tended to distinguished visi- 
tors. Their Majesties entered 
Chamber Court, where the 
members of the school were 
assembled, through Middle 
Gate. The Prefect of Hall 
was waiting opposite them, 
and he delivered his speech 
without preface beginning : 
‘Ad portas te, Rex et 
Imperator, optimamque te- 
cum Reginam Wiccamici 
laeti salutamus. meee 
his reply the King said: 
4 Winchester College 
was founded during another 
such time of restlessness and 
change by a statesman who 
had the vision to grasp, 
before other men, the grow- 
ing need of his country for 
educated servants in Church 
and State, and who planned 
two great institutions to 
ensure that learning should 
be available for all who 
could profit by it. We are 
still endeavouring to fulfil 
the ideal which prompted 
him, and I am sure that 
many of you will help in 
your generation to bring it 
still nearer to realisation." 
The King handed a Latin 
copy of his speech to the 
Prefect. of Hall for the 
archives. Their Majesties 
took tea in Hall and visited 
the War Memorial Cloister 
and Moberly Library before 

leaving. 


H.M. THE KING REPLY- 
ING TO THE LATIN 
ADDRESS AD PORTAS 
GIVEN BY THE PREFECT * 
OF HALL (SEEN ON LEFT) 
IN CHAMBER COURT, 
WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 
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VEHICLES FOR SALE—I0,000 OF THEM ! THE IMMENSE DUMP AT SPANHOE 
R.A.F. STATION, NEAR KETTERING, SCENE OF NEXT MONTH’S PUBLIC AUCTION. 


Following on the official sale of surplus vehicles at Great Missenden, a public auction on an even 

larger scale is to be held, by authority of the Air Ministry, at ogee R.A.F. Station next month. 

Here are assembled some 10,000 vehicles of all kinds, now being graded in lots for the sale. The 

main runway (centre, in photograph) alone holds more than a mile oo ‘tae lorries and motor-cycles, 
rank upon rank, numbering upwards of 


Ny. $-Z-s6. 
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CHARACTER BY HANDWRITING : SIGNATURES OF NAZI 
WAR CRIMINALS AT NUREMBERG. 


This ae document—a dream of any autograph-hunter— 

was compiled for examination A, gtaphologists. The signatures 

are (left, top to bottom) Fritzche, Neurath, Speer, Seyss- 

Inquart, Hess’s vig wie (he refused to sign), Jodi, Kalten- 

brunner, Sauckel, Raeder, Doenitz, and Géring. 

(Right, top to bottom) Ribbentrep, Rosenberg, Frick, Streicher, 
Punck, Schacht, Keitel, Papen, and Frank. 


IN THIS COUNTRY TO JOIN 


S . 


THE ENGINE OF A HYTHE AND DYMCHURCH TRAIN—THE WORLD’S SMALLEST A WAR OF FIRE ON CATERPILLARS : 


PUBLIC RAILWAY--AFTER DERAILMENT IN THE LINE’S FIRST FATAL ACCIDENT. 


Said to be the smallest public railway in the world, the Romney, Hythe and Dymchurch 
ey experienced its first fatal accident 

week, lorry crashed into a train at Dymchurch a dyte driver was killed, 

be Pl engine, derailed, plunged down a 15-ft. bank into a yke. The engine was pulling 

a single coach, whose two passengers were unhurt. engine driver escaped with cuts. 


ILLUSTRATED 


ROMMEL’S WHITE CHARGER IN ENGLAND: 
OF THE GERMAN FIELD-MARSHAL’S HORSE ON ARRIVAL 
IN THE VICTORY PARADE. 


since its inception in 1928, when, on May 16 last Careeraion,, workman of Oxpennd, Kent, on Mew 18 laaaied, 9 


of nearby al Oe es al dea deen ns aie ay Geeed te Seat ont Ce 
workmen, using portable sprayers Containing paraffin, set fire to the hedges on both | A. 
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TOPICAL NEWS: ITEMS OF INTEREST 
RECORDED BY THE CAMERA. 


ANOTHER GIFT FROM HOLLAND: SOME OF THE BLACK HORSES PRESENTED 
TO THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY, AND NOW IN TRAINING AT MELTON MOWBRAY. 


Photographs have already appeared in “The Illustrated London News” of the fine displays 
of tulips in London’s parks from gtatefully presented to this country by the Dutch 
people. Another form of sift from Holland. was oa announced—thirty Friesian black and 
six grey horses, presented by the Dutch Government to the Household Cavalry. The horses 

are now in training at the Melton Mowbray depét in Leicestershire. 


THE SWORD OF HONOUR PRESENTED TO GENERAL 
EISENHOWER BY THE CORPORATION OF LONDON. 


Getieral Eisenhower’s Sword of Honour . the work of several British 

craftsmen, of whom the best-known is eighty-four-year-old Tom 

Beasley, of the Wilkinson Sword Company, who hand-forged the 31-in. 

blade of tempered steel. The blade is inscribed with gold letters, and 
the crimson morocco scabbard emblazoned with insignia. 


A PHOTOGRAPH 


A CORPORATION WORKMAN SPRAYING CATERPILLAR- 
INFESTED HEDGES IN THONG-LANE, GRAVESEND, WITH FLAMING PARAFFIN. 


offensive on a plague of large, 


ca’ lars in Thong-lane were alive wih miltions of the creatures. Residents 


us destroying the plague at its source. 
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MOSAICS AT THE LOW HAM ROMAN VILLA: 
FURTHER BEAUTIES REVEALED. 
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DETAIL OF THE MOSAIC RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT LOW HAM, 
DISCLOSED: PART 


SOMERSET, AND NOW FURTHER STEPS DESCENDING TO THE PLUNGE-BATH IN THE NEWLY DISCOVERED 
OF ONE OF THE LONG PANELS SHOWING MEN IN A SHIP. 


ROMAN VILLA: BEYOND THE STEPS A PASSAGE TO ANOTHER ROOM. 
SURUDANNDUDODRGUADAUOMANAAANANGONDRAAUADAAOADUUADADALULADAANOAURANOOAMRAOURRDOORULUURDLUAUGALLDDONNNORUNNDONDAUDAUDRUUUDALOGANUNONLINNULANANRANAADORRSROANANANNNNUANALOUORORNADRDLANNNORADDGNOANRANLANAVANANARURURUADUDRARRUORNNNGUAORAAANVANNNANADUANADNRONRADRORUOQUDANNNRREDRODANDENONLL OST OCU DLDRROUANLONANANANLOLUNORRRNAURRGNRRNN 
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N MOSAIC PAVEMENT OF THE LOW HAM VILLA, REVEALED IN ITS FULL BEAUTY: 


LEFT, HORSEMEN; RIGHT, SHIPS; CENTRE FOREGROUND, TWO WARRIORS 
FIGHTING ; MIDDLE, A NAKED FIGURE WITH TWO CUPIDS; BACKGROUND, 


A GROUP OF FOUR FIGURES; BEYOND, A GEOMETRICAL PATTERN. 


In our issue of May 11 we published pictures of the recently discovered Roman villa at 
Low Ham, near Langport, Somerset, and the remarkable mosaic pavement disclosed 
there. The work, which is under the direction of Mr. C. A. Ralegh Radford and 
Mr. H. S. L. Dewar, under the auspices of the Somerset Archzological Society, has been 
proceeding steadily and further treasures are being uncovered. The great majority of 
the pavement is shown in the main picture which we give abgve, and the relation of the 


panels, one with another, is now apparent. The actual subject of the pictures is not yet 
identified, but it is assumed that two of the horsemen, shown in one of the long panels, 
are the same as the two warriors struggling in another; while the third horseman, the 
youth, is probably the same as the youth in the panel of four figures. The condition of 
the pavement is excellent and the fact that there is no hypocaust beneath the mosaic 
probably accounts for its having nowhere sunk. 
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THE LAY-OUT OF LONDON AIRPORT AS A FULLY DEVELOPED AIR TERMINUS; AND AS IT IS TO-DAY 


The American Ambassador, Mr. Averell Harriman, has arranged to hold a reception 
on May 31 to celebrate the opening of London Airport (tormerly known as Heathrow) 
to American Transatlantic airlines. On that day passengers will land at the airport 
from the Constellation of Pan-American Airways and the Skymaster of American 
Overseas. The present buildings are temporary and the airport is under construction, 
but the American airlines have decided to use the airport in spite of the drawbacks. 
Our drawing shows London Airport as it may appear on completion and the inset 
photograph as it is to-day. The Minister of Civil Aviation recently announced that 


Heathrow would be known in future as the London Airport because, apart 
from other considerations, many foreigners have experienced difficulty in 
pronouncing the former name. At the same time he gave some particulars 
about the northern extension of the airport which will provide the space for 
three additional runways. As this extension will be on the north side of the Bath 
Road, this famous thoroughfare will have to be diverted round the northern 
perimeter of the aerodrome. This work, however, will not be undertaken before 
1950 in order to enable the local authorities to make their arrangements and to 
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{INSET); SHOWING PROBABLE COMMUNICATIONS WITH THE CAPITAL, BUILDINGS AND RUNWAYS. 


give ample warning to the householders concerned. The drawing reproduced 
here only gives an impression of the immense terminal building as the design has 
not yet been finally decided upon. However, it is known that the building 
will stand on 65 acres, and will be the finest of its kind in the world. The immense 
No. | Runway (at present in use for part of its length) will be from 4000 to 
5000 yards in length, and even then space has been allowed for further 
extension if necessary. The width of the runway will be 300 ft., and it will be 
constructed to take the heaviest aircraft at present envisaged, including the 110-ton 


Bristol Brabazon 1. The enormous size of the airport can be visualised when it 
is compared with Heston Airport, seen in the top right-hand corner of the drawing. 
The difficult and expensive problem of railway communications with London has 
yet to be solved, and the proposed tunnels under the airport and extensions 
connecting with the Great Western system in the north and the Southern Railway 
in the south, shown by dotted lines in the drawing, are only tentative suggestions 
of the route that may be taken and are not official. There is also a possibility 
that the airport may be linked up with the underground railway system as well. 
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LIFE AND STILL- LIFE PORTRAYED 
BY DUTCH AND FLEMISH MASTERS. 


“A STUDY OF GLASS, PEWTER AND GOLD”; BY PIETER CLAESZ (1600-61). 
(SIGNED ON KNIFE-BLADE AND ON WATCH.) 
(SIGNED AND DATED 1663.) 


“A VIEW ON THE SCHELDT’’; BY SALOMON VAN RUYSDAEL (1600-70). 


BY JAN DAVIDSZ DE HEEM (1608-84). (SIGNED AND DATED 1660.) 
“FRUIT IN DELFT DISH AND FLOWERS IN GLASS VASE”; BY JOHANNES BOSSCHAERT 


(WORKED ca. 1630). (SIGNED WITH INITIALS.) 


‘* STILL-LIFE ”’ ; 


A/\ es \/ \ (ee /\ 


“WOMAN WITH A CHILD IN HER LAP"’; BY PIETER DE HOOCH (1632-81). (SIGNED IN FULL.) “THE INN”; BY DAVID TENIERS THE YOUNGER (1610-90). (SIGNED IN FULL.) 
The illustrations on this and the following page are taken from an exhibition of for Children—-Mr. Horace Shipp rightly says “. . . to the genius of the artists of the 
** Paintings of Life and Still-Life by Dutch and Flemish Masters of the Seventeenth Netherlands the common things of everyday revealed their very being. Those artists 
Century," arranged to open at Slatter’s Gallery, 30, Old Bond Street, on May 22. demanded no grandeur, no sublimity, no mystery.... The simplest thing became 
In the catalogue—which is being sold for the benefit of The Queen Elizabeth Hospital grist to the mill of their aesthetic impulse. ... The caterpillar alike with the perfect 

(Continued opposite. 
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FINE PAINTINGS FROM THE GOLDEN 
AGE OF DUTCH ART. 


SHOP’; BY WILLEM VAN MIERIS (1662-1747). 


“THE PANCAKE MAKER’; BY NICOLAES MAES (1632-93). 
Continued.) 


fruit, the snail and the blossom... .'’ This genial acceptance of, and delight in, 
things-as-they-are pervades all the pictures shown, but is perhaps particularly exempli- 
fied in the Pieter Claesz still-life of glass, pewter and gold, with its masterly apprecia- 
tion of the different nature of the materials, and the Van Mieris Apothecary’s Shop, 
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“THE GIRL AT THE WELL”; BY GERARD DOU (1613-75). 


“PORTRAIT OF A LADY"; BY ANTHONY VAN CLAESZ (WORKED 1620-45). 


with its exquisite precision and detail. Notable pictures, not illustrated here, include 
“* The Kitchen Maid," by C. Netscher, a Winter Scene by Pieter Brueghel the Younger, 
some rich ‘fruit and flower pieces, and an extraordinary Madonna and Child by C. Schut, 


surround, « by a “ valentine "’-like garland of flowers by Velvet Brueghel. 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
PERSONALITIES IN THE PUBLIC BYE. | 
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S. BANERJEE. Cc. T. SARWATE. 
TRE INDIANS BREAK A RECORD FOR THE 10th WICKET. 
Two Indian bowlers, S. Banerjee (left) and C. T. Sarwate (right), broke 
be record in England for a last-wicket batti ms gee wen , in the India { } Sm 
a Surrey match at Kennington Oval on Ma "Gs! Banerjee (121) and } 
LORD HALIFAX (LEFT) AND MR. MACKENZIE KING C. T. Sarwate (124) were ag while hy ‘were scored for the MISS WILKINSON AND AIR COMMODORE WHITTLE 
IGHT) ON THEIR ARRIVAL AT SOUTHAMPTON. Indians’ tenth wicket, beating the record of 235 set up by A. Fielder and S FROM LORD WOOLTON. 
age retired British Amt Jor to the United: States, Frank Woolley, of Kent, in 1909. It was also the first time No. 10 and On the Founders Day paw ae 3 Ppa mee 
arrived at Southampton in the en Mary on May 19. Also on ie No. 11 in a betting side had both scored « century. University on May 15, Lord Woolton (centre), Chancellor of the 
board the liner was Mr. Ki 7 a Sn = mee Universi ty, conferred honorary degrees o 
Miss Ellen Wilkinson (left) and Air Comune. 


take part in the Commonwealth Ministers’ , dore ram Whittle (right), the inventor of 
British jet-propulsion engine. 


Conference in London. 


sonnannenennnn 


GENERAL ‘SIR R. N. O’CONNOR. : fi A , a a MR. BOOTH TARKINGTON. 
General Sir Richard N. O’Connor has been i : = 5 ‘ ab 42 The death Cansees as May 22 os Se Booth 
appointed Adjutant-General to the Forces. . f ¢ 
Lieut.-General Sir John Swayne, who was to 
have taken up oe Sone in succession 
to General Sir Adam, is to retire owing : 1 
to ill-health. Sir Richard O’Connor is at AVF Ge , 

present G.O.C.-in-C. Northern India. } . 4 ¥ : a novel a year, besides many short stories, 
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A ROYAL BANQUET IN STOCKHOLM: PRINCESS JULIANA AND PRINCE BERNHARD OF THE NETHERLANDS 
AS GUESTS OF HONOUR AT A GALA BANQUET GIVEN BY THE KING OF SWEDEN. 


During their recent visit to Sweden as the guests of King Gustaf, Princess Juliana and Prince Bernhard of the 
Netherlands were the ee eee of ony ot a banquet given yt the King of Sweden in the Royal Palace in Stockholm. 
The photograph shows pnates L r.): Princess Juliana of the Netherlands, Ki: eae 
of Senden? (standing, 1. r.): Prince Wilhelm of Sweden, Princess Ingeborg of 
} Mr Percy R. Lowe, O.B.E., has been awarded ws Pe Oe ra vand Ik — << ae sok kee” Holand: Ey ae 
the Salvin-Godman Gold Medal by the British ee ee . oe 
Ornithologists’ Union for his researches on 
the anatomy of birds. in particular ostriches 
and penguins, and his work for bird preserva- 
tion. Salvin-Godman Gold Medal was 
instituted in 1919, 
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AND A SPANIEL: THE BOY KING OF IRAQ, FAISAL I1., . F. D. . 5 TO DIE: MARSHAL ANTONESCU, RUMANIAN DICTATOR (L.) AND MIHAIL 
IS SHORTLY TO VISIT ENGLAND. R ANTONESCU, HIS RIGHT-HAND MAN, IN THE DOCK IN BUCHAREST. 

Kine Faisal 11. of Iraq, who celebrated his eleventh birthday on May 2, succeeded of Can ry. i Marshal Ion Antonescu, dictator of Rumania from 1940 to 1944, was found 
his father, G hazi, second King of Iraq, who died as Da i geld ape of war crimes and sentenced to dea Sn by 8 cpstie) Fespiv's Fibunal te Bockerst 
April 4 1808. “0 Faisal is 9 pay 8 visit to England this summer. Hi mons, Canon on May 17. Twelve B others, including Mihail Antonescu, former Vice-Premier and 
accompanied by the Queen Mot and by the Regent, Emir Abdul Illah. } ) an annual stipend of £3000 in his new post. right-hand man of the Marshal, convicted with him, also received death sentences. 
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HAT is the fastest a mancan run? Wecan give 
a reasonable answer. As the result of many 
sports meetings over a number of years, with a multi- 
tude of competitors striving to break records, and 
speeds timed with the paraphernalia of measured 
tracks, starters, judges and stop-watches, we can say 
with reasonable accuracy that such afid such is 
the fastest a man can run. Even so, the speed 
will vary accordingly as the distance permits 
a short sprint or is extended into a marathon. 
So much for a maximum speed. With all the 
records kept, we can only state it for a given 
distance and with a reasonable accuracy. At any 
moment someone may come along and break the 
record! When we turn to average speed, how- 
ever, what have we? A man’s speed will vary 
according to whether he be young or old, in 
good health or bad, or, even more, whether 
he be running for enjoyment only or to escape 
the rush of a mad bull. 
Timing speeds of wild animals will introduce 
yet more difficulties ; and these difficulties will 
be small beside the timing of creatures living 


in water. The earliest records for aquatic animals SHOWING A CLEAR, IF DISTANT, 
FOUND IN THE SPEEDIER FISHES: 


were rather of this character: that porpoises 
were seen to circle a ship travelling at 30 knots ; 
or that the bonito was believed to reach a 
speed of 40 to 50 miles an hour. Later, more 
accurate measurements have been made, but at 
best they represent approximaticas for the species, 
no matter how carefully compiled: It is clear, there- 
fore, that the chart on pages 580-581 has only a com- 
parative value, and cannot realise its true value except 
in conjunction with considerations of the wide fields 
of evoiutionary progress, animal behaviour, com- 
parative anatomy 
and __ biochemistry. 
Nevertheless, it does 
emphasise _ certain 
general principles. 
The many and 
varied forms of 
animal life living in 
the seas and fresh 
waters may be 
divided into those 
living on the bottom, 
either attached or 
moving about with 
little rapidity ; those 
which float more or 
less passively at the 
surface or in the 


intermediate layers 4.2 of THE FASTEST AQUATIC ANIMALS AND SHOWING IN THE DESIGN OF ITS BODY EVERY REQUIREMENT FOR SPEED IN WATER: 
ERECTED, AS WHEN RESTING AT THE SURFACE OF THE SEA. 


of water; and, 


AS SEEN FXKECT ON LAND, 


THE SAILFISH; SEEN HERE WITH ITS “SAIL” 


COLE Fes 


SPEED IN WATER. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


illustrated by the series of marine perch-like fish, the 
mackerel, tunny, bonito, albacore and the sword-, sail- 
and spear-fishes. The mackerel feeds on small crustacea 
and small fish, such as herring. Tunny, bonito and 
albacore, which are faster than mackerel, feed on 
small crustacea, small fish such as herring—and 





BUILT FOR SPEED, YET IT IS A VERY RAPID SWIMMER, 


mackerel. The third group, swordfish, sailfish and 
spearfish, which attain the greatest speeds of all 
marine animals, feed on small crustacea, herring, 
mackerel, and, it is reported, on tunny and bonito. 

The comparatively low speed of the largest marine 
animals, the whales, is, again, understandable on the 
basis of food requirements. These huge beasts, for 

















greater speed is used probably in spurts only, for the 
killer’s crusing speed is probably no more than that 
of its larger prey, or may even be less, while its staying 
power is probably considerably less. There is an 
interesting comparison to be drawn here between the 
relative speeds and staying powers of the fast fighter 
plane and the long-distance heavy bomber. 
Finally, we come to the mechanical details 
which make the greater speeds possible. These 
are almost entirely related to the design of the 
body, and can be seen in their most extreme form 
in the sailfishes and spearfishes. To begin with, 
the body is a double wedge, the front wedge 
beginning at the tip of the snout, the cutwater, 
and widening out to the thickest part of the body. 
From this point, the second wedge narrows down 
again to just behind the tail. There is no neck, 
as in the land vertebrates, the head merging 
insensibly into the body and the body into the 
tail. Every line is smooth, with rounded contour 
and without irregularities. The jaws fit closely 
into each other, thus giving no hampering ridges 
at the most critical point, the cutwater. The 


RESEMBLANCE TO CERTAIN FEATURES eyes are flat and flush with the surface, the gill- 
A KING PENGUIN IN THE PRONE covers fit closely into the sides of the head, and 
POSITION, AN *7TITUDE ADOPTED WHEN AT REST OR UNDER WATER. the overlapping scales, covering the body and tail 
THE PENGUIN DOES NOT APPEAR TO BE : : Z 

offer no resistance to forward movement. In ad- 


dition, the whole surface is covered with a copious 
slime. This, both by its lubricating effect and the 
fact that it fills in any small irregularities, reduces 
friction with the surrounding water to a minimum. 
The hollow curves at the hinder end of the body, 
beginning in the region of greatest thickness and 
extending backwards to the tail, ensure a free passage 
for the water displaced in forward movement. The 
fins, functioning as 
stabilisers or keels, 
prevent wobble, so 
reducing friction to 
a minimum, and 
although appearing 
prominent in side 
view, they offer only 
a sharp, almost neg- 
ligible edge to the 
water. 

So much for the 
elementary and some- 
what obvious factors 
relating to speed. 
There remain the 
more fundamental 
biochemical and an- 
atomical considera- 
tions. Bursts of high 


speed can only be 


finally, those that the sailfish has every requirement for speed in water, even to the “ bilge-keels” just forward of the base of the tail fin. The sail on the back is ; ; 
travelling at speed the sail is folded into a groove running down the achieved by intense 
resumably to counterbalance 





h me to propel how ae when the animal is floating at rest at the surface of the sea. 
rete — The tong, Uinde tip Gao es Ge leer sinters te bow, mee» 
running along the 


themselves through 


the water and are 
independent of tide or current in their locomotion. 
The latter group comprises mainly fishes and whales, 
and, among mollusca, the squids. In fishes and whales, 
and to a slightly less degree in squids, a similarity in 
body form is noticeable : they are more or less torpedo- 
shaped. This is not accidental, but is the result of 
a response to certain 
mechanical requirements 
demanded by the environ- 
ment. Water is a dense 
medium and the torpedo- 
form is the most efficient 
for rapid movement in it. 

Two more general 
principles are brought out 
by the chart. The first is 
that higher speeds are 
attained by marine than 
fresh-water animals. This 


is largely a matter of 
A CAST OF A BLUE WHALE IN THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON, SHOWING THE STREAMLINING OF THE 
FORM OF WHALES CLOSELY RESEMBLES THAT OF FISHES. 


The fastest cetaceans have an initial disadv: antag & te sienmet 8 ep 
and therefore warm-blooded, the cooling mechanism 


opportunity. There would 
be little future in the 
great majority of rivers 
for an animal moving’ 4t 
speeds of 30 miles an hour 
or more: Indeed, there is a close parallel between the 
speeds attained by fresh-water animals and those living 
in the open seas, and the limits imposed on the motor- 
car as compared with airborne machines. The second 
principle is that there is a connection between speed in 
movement and feeding. In regard to speed, we may use 
a modification of the well-known rhyme: Speedy fish 
have faster fish upon their tails to bite ‘em, and faster 
fish have faster fish, and so ad infinitum. This is well 


BODY—THE 


lower eles of the body. 


all their muscular power, have little need for speeds 
such as those of the faster fishes; the whalebone 
whales feed on krill, masses of slowly-moving small 
crustacea, and require speed only to cover the long 
distances involved in their search for food and their 
migrations to breeding-grounds ; and the large-toothed 





evolution of a raj 
apparatus use at other times, 


whales, feeding on squid, need only a speed slightly in 
excess of their prey. 

Mention of the speed of whales recalls another 
aspect which has an important bearing on the ques- 
tion as a whole. One of the enemies of the large 
whales are the killer-whales, which hunt in packs, 
attacking the large whales in rushes and biting lumps 
out of them. In other words, a 20-ft. whale is able 
to overhaul an 8o0-ft. whale and circle it. But the 


a 
the sail, are likewise folded into a groove muscular activity, it- 


self the product of a 
high rate of metabolism. This is accompanied by the 
generation of heat. There is a maximum temperature 
for all animals beyond which disintegration of proto- 
plasm begins. Intense muscular activity must, for 
safety, be accompanied by a compensating cooling. 
The combustion engine needs ventilation. If a man 
runs hard he perspires and 
pants. Both are ventilat- 
ing and cooling processes 
taking place at the surface, 
the first through the skin 
and the second through the 
lungs. The ratio of the 
surface of a small animal 
to its weight is greater 
than the ratio of the sur- 
face of a large animal to 
its weight. The smaller 
animal has the advantage, 
therefore, in the matter of 

@ greater surface 
for ventilation. This does 


speeds as compared with the fastest fishes, for, being mammals, 
t the need for a heat not mean that any small 
use a ie eeets,, eenetide a -conserving 


animal will be speedier 

than one larger than itself, 
for other factors are involved, such as brain power, 
relative proportions of the thyroid and adrenals, nature 
of food, evolutionary development, and so on, but it 
does help to explain why the sailfish is speedier 
than the whale shark several times its size. We can 
also see why the faster fishes outstrip the fastest 
aquatic mammals under water. Fishes, being cold- 
blooded, assume the temperature of the surrounding 
water. They are self-cooling combustion engines. 
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uve cnevesN URSA vnnnvnnaneuennatttlls pecenvenensenneonnenseuseuennnsacere UMMNANNNNUNNNNIEoryerensanenennen yovsuvnnnnsnenen “my 
S. BANERJEE. Cc. T. SARWATE. \ 
TRE INDIANS BREAK A RECORD FOR THE 10th WICKET. 
Two Indian bowlers, S. Banerjee (left) and C. T. Sarwate (right), broke 
bigs record in England for a last-wicket batting partnership, in the India 


Surrey match at Kennington Oval on May 13. S. Banerjee (121) and 
LORD HALIFAX (LEFT) AND MR. MACKENZIE KING c T. Sarwate (124) were together while 249 runs were scored for the 
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Lord Halifax, retired British Ambassador to the United States, ra, ey bagey Bey AM 5 opdeJ - gtr Agen 10 and 
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MISS WILKINSON AND AIR COMMODORE WHITTLE 


On the Founder’s Day Commemoration ceremony a 


\ 
(RIGHT) ON THEIR ARRIVAL AT SOUTHAMPTON. Indians’ tenth wicket, beating the record of 235 set up by A. Fielder and 1 RECEIVE HONORARY DEGREES FROM LORD WOOLTON. 


arrived at Southampton in the en Mary on May 19. | on a 


board the liner was Mr. = Ki . a oe saseseipeiensmarnennesanatect senate shinetainioneiianhidngiairannanesienitinaiiilianaiaetndaneaiianiaiicaieatianiiias rneuereserennsnnenenennnnOnN 


to 
take part in the Comsncawesith Ministers’ 
Conference in London. 


saennnavennnvucnsvennunesnuenanvesannenssunggyy 


GENERAL SIR R. N. 0’ 
General Sir Richard N. O’Connor has been 
appointed Adjutant-General to the Forces. 
Lieut.-General Sir John Swayne, who was to 
have taken up the appointment in succession 
to General Sir , is to retire owing 
to ill-health. Sir Richard O’Connor is at 
| poesent G.OC.-in-C. Northern Command, India. 
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A ROYAL BANQUET IN STOCKHOLM: PRINCESS JULIANA AND PRINCE BERNHARD OF THE NETHERLANDS 
AS GUESTS OF HONOUR AT A GALA BANQUET GIVEN BY THE KING OF SWEDEN. 


During their recent visit to Sweden as the guests of King Gustaf, Princess Juliana and Prince Bernhard of the 
agers were the guests of honour at a banquet given by the King of Sweden in the Royal Palace in Stockholm. 
The p nes sous Soatee, © ce 2): Tense ee eS eee Gustaf Ss 
MR. P. R. LOWE of eee, (standing, 1. to r.): Prince Wilhelm of Sweden, Princess Ingeborg of Pri 
| ter, Basay BR. Lowe, O.BLE., hes heen owentet 14° So ae i oe Ge oe Sate. gy onyt~ Be pha E, 
\ : . , O.B.E., who took a i Te! for Ho! 
the Salvin-Godman Gold Medal by the British a oy _ ee oe 
Ornithol ogists’ Union for his researches on SO Me yyy voannnnaneunvavenennenenneunena me yacenesanaersananseeeetitle 
the anatomy of birds. in particular ostriches 
and ponmene, and his work for bird preserva- 
tion. Salvin-Godman Gold Medal was 
instituted in 1919. 








t Manchester 
University on May 15, Lord —— ee ), Chancellor of the 


University, confe: honorary degrees on 
Miss Ellen Wilkinses (left) r= 3 Air Commo- 
dore Frank Whittle (right), the inventor of 

the British jet-propulsion engine. 
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MR. BOOTH TARKINGTON. 
The death occurred on May 20 of Mr. Booth 
T: the American novelist and 
wright, creator of the boy-hero “‘ Pen 
“ Monsieur Bea 


a novel a year, besides many short stories, 


vennaennesevenenseneresnen aennnanengen svanannananennnnytt 


MISS D. ELLIOT. 

Miss Dorothy Elliot, at present chief woman 
officer of the National Union of General and 
1 Workers, has been appointed to 
a year chairmanship of the National 
Institute of Houseworkers set up by the 
Ministry of Labour to help solve the shortage 

of domestic ts. 
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A KING AND A SPANIEL: THE BOY KING OF IRAQ, FAISAL II., WHO . F.D, . Don, } TO DIE: MARSHAL ANTONESCU, RUMANIAN DICTATOR (L.) AND MIHAIL 
18 SHORTLY TO VISIT ENGLAND. : and Canon-Desig )} ANTONESCU, HIS RIGHT-HAND MAN, IN THE DOCK IN BUCHAREST. 


his 
April 4, 1939. ning Faisal is to pay 8 visit to England this summer. te we be ty H of Commons, Canon on May 17. Twelve ye includ: 


accompanied by the Queen Mot 


ing Faisal II. f Iraq, who celebrated his eleventh birthday on May 2, succeeded of Can : } 
hi father, Ghar second King of Iraq, who died as the result of an accident on tert estat lon Antonsnce, dictator of Rumania from 1940 to 1944 


ihail 
r and by the Regent, Emir Abdul Illah. } tan annual stipend of £3000 in his new post. right-hand man of the Marshal, convicted with him, also received death sentences. 
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HAT is the fastest amancan run? We can give 
a reasonable answer. As the result of many 
sports meetings over a number of years, with a multi- 
tude of competitors striving to break records, and 
speeds timed with the paraphernalia of measured 
tracks, starters, judges and stop-watches, we can say 
with reasonable accuracy that such afid such is 
the fastest a man can run. Even so, the speed 
will vary accordingly as the distance permits 
a short sprint or is extended into a marathon. 
So much for a maximum speed. With all the 
records kept, we can only state it for a given 
distance and with a reasonable accuracy. At any 
moment someone may come along and break the 
record! When we turn to average speed, how- 
ever, what have we? A man’s speed will vary 
according to whether he be young or old, in 
good health or bad, or, even more, whether 
he be running for enjoyment only or to escape 
the rush of a mad bull. 

Timing speeds of wild animals will introduce 
yet more difficulties ; and these difficulties will 
be small beside the timing of creatures living 
in water. The earliest records for aquatic animals 
were rather of this character: that porpoises 
were seen to circle a ship travelling at 30 knots ; 
or that the bonito was believed to reach a 
speed of 40 to 50 miles an hour. Later, more 
accurate measurements have been made, but at 
best they represent approximations for the species, 
no matter how carefully compiled: It is clear, there- 
fore, that the chart on pages 580-581 has only a com- 
parative value, and cannot realise its true value except 
in conjunction with considerations of the wide fields 
of evolutionary progress, animal behaviour, com- 
parative anatomy 
and __ biochemistry. 
Nevertheless, it does 
emphasise _ certain 
general principles. 

The many and 
varied forms of 
animal life living in 
the seas and fresh 
waters may be 
divided into those 
living on the bottom, 
either attached or 
moving about with 
little rapidity ; those 
which float more or 
less passively at the 
surface or in the 


intermediate layers 6. of THE FASTEST AQUATIC ANIMALS AND SHOWING IN THE DESIGN OF ITS BODY EVERY REQUIREMENT FOR SPEED IN WATER: 
THE SAILFISH; SEEN HERE WITH ITS “SAIL”? ERECTED, AS WHEN RESTING AT THE SURFACE OF THE SEA. 
finally, those that the sailfish has every requirement for speed in water, even to the cbilge-keels” just forward of the base of the tail fin. The sail on the back, is 
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of water; and, 


themselves through 
the water and are 
independent of tide or current in their locomotion. 
The latter group comprises mainly fishes and whales, 
and, among mollusca, the squids. In fishes and whales, 
and to a slightly less degree in squids, a similarity in 
body form is noticeable : they are more or less torpedo- 
shaped. This is not accidental, but is the result of 
a response to certain 
mechanical requirements 
demanded by the environ- 
ment. Water is a dense 
medium and the torpedo- 
form is the most efficient 
for rapid movement in it. 

Two more general 
principles are brought out 
by the chart. The first is 


FOUND IN THE SPEEDIER FISHES: 


AS SEEN ERECT ON LAND, 


qe Re Sal ara) 


SPEED IN WATER. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


illustrated by the series of marine perch-like fish, the 
mackerel, tunny, bonito, albacore and the sword-, sail- 
and spear-fishes. The mackerel feeds on small crustacea 
and small fish, such as herring. Tunny, bonito and 
albacore, which are faster than mackerel, feed on 
small crustacea, small fish such as _ herring—and 





BUILT FOR SPEED, YET IT IS A VERY RAPID SWIMMER, 


mackerel. The third group, swordfish, sailfish and 
spearfish, which attain the greatest speeds of all 
marine animals, feed on small crustacea, herring, 
mackerel, and, it is reported, on tunny and bonito. 

The comparatively low speed of the largest marine 
animals, the whales, is, again, understandable on the 
basis of food requirements. These huge beasts, for 














greater speed is used probably in spurts only, for the 
killer’s crusing speed is probably no more than that 
of its larger prey, or may even be less, while its staying 
power is probably considerably less. There is an 
interesting comparison to be drawn here between the 
relative speeds and staying powers of the fast fighter 
plane and the long-distance heavy bomber. 
Finally, we come to the mechanical details 
which make the greater speeds possible. These 
are almost entirely related to the design of the 
body, and can be seen in their most extreme form 
in the sailfishes and spearfishes. To begin with, 
the body is a double wedge, the front wedge 
beginning at the tip of the snout, the cutwater, 
and widening out to the thickest part of the body. 
From this point, the second wedge narrows down 
again to just behind the tail. There is no neck, 
as in the land vertebrates, the head merging 
insensibly into the body and the body into the 
tail. Every line is smooth, with rounded contour 
and without irregularities. The jaws fit closely 
into each other, thus giving no hampering ridges 
at the most critical point, the cutwater. The 


SHOWING A CLEAR, IF DISTANT, RESEMBLANCE TO CERTAIN FEATURES eyes are flat and flush with the surface, the gill- 
A KING PENGUIN IN THE PRONE covers fit closely into the sides of the head, and 
POSITION, AN ATTITUDE ADOPTED WHEN AT REST OR UNDER WATER. the overlapping scales, covering the body and tail 
THE PENGUIN T APPEAR TO BE ¢ : ‘ 

ae oe offer no resistance to forward movement. In ad- 


dition, the whole surface is covered with a copious 
slime. This, both by its lubricating effect and the 
fact that it fills in any small irregularities, reduces 
friction with the surrounding water to a minimum. 
The hollow curves at the hinder end of the body, 
beginning in the region of greatest thickness and 
extending backwards to the tail, ensure a free passage 
for the water displaced in forward movement. The 
fins, functioning as 
stabilisers or keels, 
prevent wobble, so 
reducing friction to 
a minimum, and 
although appearing 
prominent in side 
view, they offer only 
a sharp, almost neg- 
ligible edge to the 
water. 

So much for the 
elementary and some- 
what obvious factors 
relating to speed. 
There remain the 
more fundamental 


Be ee ibs aed Sh biochemical and an- 


atomical considera- 
tions. Bursts of high 
speed can only be 


travelling at speed the sail is folded into a groove running down the achieved by intense 


lower surface of the body, used presumably to — the sail, are likewise folded into a groove joa activity, it- 


running along the lower surface of the bod 


all their muscular power, have little need for speeds 
such as those of the faster fishes; the whalebone 
whales feed on krill, masses of slowly-moving small 
crustacea, and require speed only to cover the long 
distances involved in their search for food and their 
migrations to breeding-grounds ; and the large-toothed 





self the product of a 
high rate of metabolism. This is accompanied by the 
generation of heat. There is a maximum temperature 
for all animals beyond which disintegration of proto- 
plasm begins. Intense muscular activity must, for 
safety, be accompanied by a compensating cooling. 
The combustion engine needs ventilation. If a man 
runs hard he perspires and 
pants. Both are ventilat- 
ing and cooling processes 
taking place at the surface, 
the first through the skin 
and the second through the 
lungs. The ratio of the 
surface of a small animal 
to its weight is greater 
than the ratio of the sur- 
face of a large animal to 
its weight. The smaller 
animal has the advantage, 
therefore, in the matter of 


is largely a matter of 
A CAST OF A BLUE WHALE IN THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON, SHOWING THE STREAMLINING OF THE sy004 a greater surface 


opportunity. There would 


great majority of rivers and therefore warm-blooded, the 
for an animal moving at 

speeds of 30 miles an hour 

or more. Indeed, there is a close parallel between the 
speeds attained by fresh-water animals and those living 
in the open seas, and the limits imposed on the motor- 
car as compared with airborne machines. The second 
principle is that there is a connection between speed in 
movement and feeding. In regard to speed, we may use 
a modification of the well-known rhyme: Speedy fish 
have faster fish upon their tails to bite ‘em, and faster 
fish have faster fish, and so ad infinitum. This is well 


he Metié Setucm in the BODY—THE FORM OF WHALES CLOSELY RESEMBLES THAT OF FISHES. 
‘The teeteet eoteeene home oo ttt Cntrenings & Ge thet & SP Sem compared with the fastest fishes, 
evolu cooling mechanism for alongside 


a So ee oe mee at high 
apparatus use at other times, offers obvious d ties. 


whales, feeding on squid, need only a speed slightly in 
excess of their prey. 

Mention of the speed of whales recalls another 
aspect which has an important bearing on the ques- 
tion as a whole. One of the enemies of the large 
whales are the killer-whales, which hunt in packs, 
attacking the large whales in rushes and biting lumps 
out of them. In other words, a 20-ft. whale is able 
to overhaul an 80-ft. whale and circle it. But the 


for ventilation. This does 

the need'for a hest-conserving not mean that any small 

animal will be speedier 

than one larger than itself, 

for other factors are involved, such as brain power, 

relative proportions of the thyroid and adrenals, nature 

of food, evolutionary development, and so on, but it 

does help to explain why the sailfish is speedier 

than the whale shark several times its size. We can 

also see why the faster fishes outstrip the fastest 

aquatic mammals under water. Fishes, being cold- 

blooded, assume the temperature of the surrounding 
water. They are self-cooling combustion engines. 
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SPEED-KINGS OF THE SEAS AND RIVERS: A PICTORIAL CHART SHOWING THE SPREDS 


Speed has a strange fascination for Man, and yet, without machinery, he would crowd. On land an athlete may attain a speed of 21 m.p.h. in a sprint over a 
not be able to compete on land, in the sea, or in the air with creatures whose | short distance, but in water the maximum speed a champion swimmer can 
bodies have become specially adapted for pursuit or flight. Record-breakers in | develop is only just over 4 m.p.h. How does this compare with the speed of fishes ? 


speed-boats, cars or aircraft are always certain to obtain a great deal of publicity The chart on these pages provides the answer. Some of the figures given have 
in newspapers, just as any race meeting or athletic event is sure to attract a been published in “ The Countryman,” and were compiled by Mr. Frank Lane. 
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OF AQUATIC ANIMALS—FROM THE 60-M.P.H. SWORDFISH TO THE -25-M.P.H. SHRIMP. 


He obtained his results in a number of ways; the fresh-water fish were timed by of obtaining an accurate assessment of the speed of marine animals and the factors 
stop-watch ; the tunny by means of a fish-o-meter clamped to a rod and recording governing their rapid movement through water; here we illustrate pictorially the 
speeds of a selected list of aquatic animals ranging from the swordfish, which moves 


the speed at which the line was torn off the reel by a hooked fish ; the dolphin's 
speed was estimated from the known speed of the ship from which it was | at 60 m.p.h., to the shrimp, moving at ‘25 m.p.h. It will be noticed that, apart 
observed. In an article on page 579, Dr. Maurice Burton discusses the difficulty | from the trout and pike, fresh-water fishes cannot compete with their marine brethren. 


Lonpon News,” By L. R. BrRiGHTWELL. 
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SNE NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. 
z a oe 


FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


F ever there was occupied territory, it is the’ town of Grand Republic, Minnesota, as 

revealed to us in ‘‘ Cass Timberlane ” (Cape ; 9s. 6d.). Sinclair Lewis has every inch 

of the ground, and every one of the inhabitants, right under his thumb. Now, what will 

he do with them? Alas for expectation and promise, extremely little. This wealth of 

background issues in a story so thin that a whole device of padding was needed to make 
a book out of it. 

Yet his theme is ample enough: it is nothing less than the marriage problem. As a 
leading specimen we have the middle-aged Judge—moral, serious, attractive, and divorced 
already through no fault of his own. He falls in love again, with a lively, flighty young 
girl, his social inferior—for in Grand Republic class distinctions exist all right. In course 
of time his devotion is rewarded ; then, after marriage, Jinny begins to think him rather a 
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REMINISCENCES OF BYGONE DAYS. 


E leopard cannot change his spots, and the German, it would seem, is in no better 


H 
¢ a state. To read ‘“‘ Rep Cross anp BERLIN EmBassy” (John Murray; 10s. 6d.), 
which is made up of extracts from the diaries of Viscountess D’Abernon from 1916 to 1926, 
is to realise this. In the first World War Lady D’Abernon served as an anaesthetist with 
Red Cross hospitals in France and Italy ; at the time of the Armistice she was in Paris ; 
and in 1920 she accompanied her husband to Berlin on his appointment as Ambassador. 
It is this last section which is so interesting just now, and its value is enhanced by reason 
of the fact that the extracts have not been ‘“‘ touched up,” but are given as they were 
penned at the time. Shortly after her arrival in Berlin, Lady D’Abernen says, she 
went to see the state of affairs in the poorer parts of the city. ‘‘ At the end of a three 
hours’ inspection,” her diary records, ‘‘ during which every pause had been filled by 





sobersides, and to want more “fun.” The moral traditions of 
Grand Republic do not prevent his best friend from laying siege to 
her quite cold-heartedly, nor Jinny, after a few struggles, from | 
walking out on him—though in the end his faithful love wins her 
back. Round this central case are grouped a variety of snapshots 
from other homes—brilliant enough, and often truly hair-raising. 
But what do they prove? Or why should Cass and Jinny be 
singled out, and so laboriously followed ? Of course, we like them— 
even the rather shallow, selfish Jinny is gay and likeable—but what 

do they stand for? Mr. Lewis tells us that their vicissitudes are 
highly important ; that their love is in the ‘“‘ noble tradition ” and 
their quarrels as fundamentally devastating as a world war. In the 
abstract he may be right, but he has not put it across ; what was 
conceived perhaps as lyric or drama has come out as photography— 
honest, expert, unadulterated photography. There are first-rate 
scenes, but the inspired picture does not emerge. 

Mr. Burn, too, has his segment of reality and his moral issue— 
only not so complex or all-embracing as to get out of hand. “ Yes, 
Farewell ” (Cape ; 12s. 6d.) takes us to a British officers’ camp in 
a Germany already moving downhill. This is good material ; and 
we get to know Schloss Durheim—the floodlit, dusty barrack, grimed 
with frustration from its use in three wars—almost as though we had 
been there. We know the view over the little town, the loutish, 
mediaval-looking sentries, the spiteful Lissow and his henchman, 
the Sneak ; and rather in the same way—as objects of experience, 
rather than ‘with deep insight—we know the English cooped up 
inside. The rich young man—the young man of family—the affected, 
third-rate artist—the happy husband and father—most of them are 
types, but convincing types. They form an airless, bourgeois 
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A HUNDRED YEARS OF DISTILLING : THREE 
GENERATIONS OF THE HOUSE OF DEWAR. 





JOHN DEWAR: THE FOUNDER. 
In 1846 John Dewar opened a small wine and 
spirits shop in Perth, from which, by his death 
in 1880, a sound oe not large business was 
uilt up. 


the district visitor with complaints and criticisms of the British 
blockade and of the evils it had brought about, I could not resist 
murmuring demurely that both in France and in England one need 
not go far to find people suffering greater privations. To this she 
replied: ‘ Yes, of course, but it is so dreadful that there should 
be want here in Berlin.’”’ She tells how officers combined to 
evade the search for arms, and when found out, merely shrugged 
their shoulders. Also, she notes, “ nothing has impressed itself 
upon me, during the few months I have been here, than the lack 
of frankness one meets with in Germans. . . : This indifference 
to truth pervades all classes.” Writing in August 1924, she says: 
“To the youth of this country, war remains less of a scourge than 
of a religion:”” These diary extracts are more than interesting. 

Another lady who can look back on colourful days is Viscountess 
Byng. In her book of reminiscences of her “long and in some 
ways nomadic life,” “‘ Up THE STREAM OF TimE ” (Macmillan ; 12s.), 
she tells how her husband-to-be left for the South African War 
without saying a word to her about any feelings for her beyond 
friendship—“ and I ate my heart out till he began to write, showing 
by slow degrees that he cared as much as I did and finally proposing 
by letter. . . .” The opening chapter is a delightful account of 
the early days of the author, daughter of a handsome Englishman 
and a beautiful Greek. Delightful is, indeed, the appropriate 
description for most of these reminiscences of Victorian childhood, 
of long sea voyages to South Africa, Australia, South America, of 
early married life in India, and of gay and strenuous days in Canada 
and the Motherland, in peace and in war: in service for England. 
Lady Byng tells how the galloper to the Light Horse her husband 
commanded in South Africa was “‘ a young, carroty-headed ex-Hussar 
subaltern, snub-nosed, impish, brave to the point 





little society, cut off from the present, and 
uneasy about the future. What will home 
be like afterwards ? Will it be just the same ? 
And, if so—a few of them have begun to 
add—is it good enough ? 

Alan, the hero, is one of those who think 
not. When he gets back to life, he wants some- 
thing new—not the old routine, which seems 
in retrospect as airless and purposeless as 
Schloss Durheim. But he does not know 
where to find this real freedom. And then it 
comes his way. He escapes—only to be caught 
in sight of the frontier, taken for a Communist 
and thrown into a political prison, very 
different frorn the old Schloss. Here his cell- 
mate isa Serbian Communist intellectual. The 
lessons of Dr. Tomavich, and the impact of 
real oppression, torture and misery transform 
his whole outlook ; and in the last months of 
war he is content to study, prepare himself, and 
await the Russian liberation, the fitting climax. 
This is a book of great promise—fresh, well- 
observed and generously hopeful. 

This seems the natural place for Paul 








of foolhardiness,”’ called Winston Churchill. 

With surprising regularity books telling of 
the childhood of the writers continue. The 
latest is by Leslie Paul, who gave us some time 
back a thought-provoking work, ‘“‘ The Annihil- 
ation of Man.”’ Now he describes his adolescent 
doubts and difficulties in suburban surroundings 

* in “‘ THe Livinc Hence ” (Faber; 10s. 6d.). 
It does not differ greatly from other books of 
this genre, though we are spared the intermin- 
able descriptions of boarding-school life, for 
Leslie Paul came of struggling parents, and we 
learn more of Boy Scouts and Kibbo Kift, junior 
clerks and city streets than of fags and bullies 
and first elevens. The book ends on a note of 
loss of faith in God, and the jacket hints at 
one or more succeeding volumes telling the 
story of its recapture. 

Maurice Hindus is a good journalist. He 
knows how to stimulate interest. He has 
written a preface to his book “‘ THE Cossacks ” 
(Collins ; 10s. 6d.) which whets the appetite, 
for he introduces his subject with glowing words 





Tabori, though ‘‘ The Leaf of a Lime Tree ” 
(Hodder and Stoughton ; 8s. 6d.) is in strict- 
ness a post-war book. A Nazi superman has 


THE FIRST LORD FORTEVIOT. 


ohn Alexander Dewar, 
ortescue in 1916, son of John Dewar, and 





created Baron ~ 








of admiration. “‘ Brimming over with physical 
vitality,” he writes, “‘ he [the Cossack] has 
survived every national calamity, every political 


LORD DEWAR. 
T. R. Dewar, created Baron Dewar in 1919, 
younger son of John Dewar, and the second 

















prepared his bolt underground ; he is entirely the first partner in the firm : a great organiser. partner. (From the portrait by Sir W. Orpen.) upheaval, every social eruption, every natural 
ruthless, and it seems that nothing can stop \ wh * “* catastrophe. Czars have come and gone. Pre- 
him. In his assumed character as a Czech f Z \ tenders tothe throne have risen and fallen. Wars 
patriot he even wins the heart of an English girl have swept the Russian land and spent themselves 
who has quarrelled with her young man for not being in ferocity and blood. Revolutions have shaken it, 
anti-Nazi enough. And then, at the eleventh hour, and until the coming of the Soviets were smothered 
he begins to dream—and it is all up with him. I in fury and wrath. Plagues and famines have smitten 
wish I could believe the Furies were really safe to now this, now the other part of the country. But 
overtake Herr von Falkenau; but it makes a the Cossack has remained. No other people in Russia 
good thriller. have challenged fate so gaily, have courted death so 
Daphne du Maurier’s war is between Cavalier riotously.” From Yermak, the conqueror of Siberia, 
and Roundhead. The heroine—Cavalier, of course— to General Kirichenko, reputed to be the most 
loves a selfish, overbearing young tough, of the successful exponent of Cossack warfare in the fight 
kind dear to women novelists; she becomes a against the Nazis, Mr. Hindus tells the story of the 
cripple and will not marry him, but they remain 500 years’ existence of this fighting, turbulent race ; 
soul-mates. The young man has a cruel siren aud: tele 12 wall, 
sister, and a browbeaten little boy, and there is That a new edition is forthcoming of Sir Charles 
fighting and conspiracy, with mysterious chambers Petrie’s ‘‘ Tue Four Greorces ” (Eyre and Spottis- 
and, secret passages, all in Cornwall. In_ short, woode ; 12s. 6d.), which first appeared some ten 
“ The King’s General ” (Gollancz ; 9s. 6d.) provides _ ‘y or eleven years ago, is welcome news, for this 
romance without stint. But the plot is rather weak, THE SECOND LORD FORTEVIOT. JOHN ARTHUR DEWAR. ** revaluation ” of the period from 1714 to 1830 is 
and the central figures have not much charm. An Oxford Rowing Blue, was Lord A nephew of Lord Dewar, he in- not only a valuable piece of informative writing, 
Though the three detective novels are all American, Provost of Perth, and now Chairman herited his uncle’s racing stud, carrying but makes delightful reading. Sir Charles has the 
“ Evidence of Things Seen” (Hammond ; 8s. 6d.) of the Distifiers Company, Ltd. Le _ _} knack of discovering and imparting information 














which lends colour to history, and it does not matter 





is on English lines—and a prime example, excellently 
well written. Young Mrs. Gamadge has taken a 
little place in the country, while her husband is 
on a war job. The cottage is idyllic, though 
rather isolated ; but it has one disquieting feature— 
a strange old woman, in a purple dress and sun- 
bonnet, keeps appearing on the hillside and looking 
down at it. Always at the same hour, And there 
is an attic door. which keeps on opening of itself; 
and the two things seem to connect with the‘recent owner, whom country gossip alleges 
to have been poisoned. Clara is not at all a weak-minded girl; but when the purple 
ghost commits a murder almost before her eyes, and when her own evidence has 
to every ear the ring of insanity, then it is obvious that Gamadge cannot return too 
soon, Naturally he explodes the ghost—but it was a highly convincing ghost. And 
though pure reason, if brought to bear, could not miss the criminal, Miss Daly’s 
camouflage is superb. 

** Death and the Dear Girls” (Michael Joseph ; 8s. 6d.) has an admirable setting—the 
Hilton house in Kenmore, shrine of an embalmed culture and a departed Vice-President. 
In these sacred precincts, how should crime raise its head? But it does, and the esthetic 
Hiltons are revealed as mere clay. Jonathan Stagge is weaker in suspense, but his social 
comedy is delightful. * K. Jonn. 


this year has seen leve 


home.” 


The centenary which the great distilling firm of John Dewar and Sons, Ltd., is celebrating 
also the development of whisky from a Scottish drink to a world drink. 

The business which John Dewar founded in 1846 was a Perth business. 

it had become a Scottish business. Under his two sons, the first Lord Forteviot and Lord 

Dewar, it became the world-wide affair it is now. This ex 

genius of Lord Forteviot and the salesmanship of Lord 

the latter, a great sportsman and one of the first motorists. 

which still survives, the most frequent entry is, “ Paid 
Members of the third generation of the family are directors of the firm, but the 

present Chairman, Mr. P. M. Dewar, is not a ber of the found 





whether he be telling of national finances or royal 
complications, he does so in a way which makes the 
reader want to know more. 

Four additions to the Faber Gallery art series 
introduce us to “Dutcn Inpoor Svusyjects,” 
“ BotrTice.ut,” “ Manet” and “ THE VIRGIN AND 
family CuiLp ” (Faber ; 6s. each). Professor Borenius points 

; out that the ancestry of the indoor subjects reaches 
far back in the Dutch School. As he says that Jan Vermeer was the greatest of Dutch painters 
of interiors and his “ Lady Standing at the Virginals” in the National Gallery shows him 
at the height of his powers, it is a pity that the reproduction should be the smallest in the 
volume. Mr. Stephen Spender’s essay on Botticelli asserts that “‘ the deepest influence 
on Botticelli’s mind was undoubtedly poetry.” He declares that none of Botticelli’s 
portraits of women is painted from life, but are “ attempts to reconstruct features from 
memory ” ; which lends interest to the head of Venus, from ‘‘ Mars and Venus.”” Mr. John 
Rothenstein writes of Manet, whose vision was the product of intensive study of many 
Masters, and “ his own urgent sense of the vital activity of life around him.” Writing 
of the Virgin and Child, Mr. Thomas Bodkin says Fra Angelico may be said to stress the 
Virgin’s holiness, Botticelli her purity, Filippo Lippi her simplicity, Giovanni Bellini her 
tenderness, and Piero della Francesca her majesty. W. R. Catverr. 


At his death in 1880 


was due to the organising 
r. Many stories are told of 
In his first motor account, 
for teams of horses to bring the car 
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UTTICONG . - . be a 


conception in British Motoring 


The technicians who designed the famous Hurricane 
fighter now give you a motor car that is new from oS 
to rear—the practical application of aircraft designing 
and manufacturing technique towards a lighter and 
more reliable car. The new 16 h.p. Armstrong Siddeleys 
translate afresh the words “power,” “comfort,” 


“elegance” and “individuality.” 





The HURRICANE 





ARMSTRONG @ SIDDELEY 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LTD., COVENTKY. Branch of Hawker Siddeley Aircraft Co. Lid. 
RP 10324 
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BLACK « WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 





Friendliness 


Friendliness can always be cultivated 
over a glass of “‘ BLACK & WHITE” 
the Scotch whisky of merit aid 
undeniable value. At present, supplies 
are restricted, but everything possible 
is being done to ensure a fair share 


all round. 





By Appointment 
to H.M. 
King George VI 


James Buchanan e 
Scotch Whisk S 
isky 
Distillers _— 












































CRAMMED DIESEL USER 


Commercial Vehicles, Industrial — j 


*% . . . present-day emergencies prevent copies of. the 
‘Perkins News’ from being distributed haphazardly ; in fact, 
they should be restricted to owners or prospective of 
Diesel 4 

%* ... why not detach the slip at the foot of this page and post it 
early—some reservations for future issues are available. 


88 Perkins » IESEL ENGINES 


Ai AND WARINE 




















To: F. PERKINS LTD., DEPT ( j.L), 73 LINCOLN RD., PETERBOROUGH. 





Meeme send one 0 cue ef Name of Principal... <cceiinieinisnisaiali a i 
as and when it is issued and 
becomes available. Name of Firm ..... 





+ Whether interested in Vehicle, industrial or Marine Diese Engines... 














SQ 


No. I 





“ Now for 


15 minutes’ pleasure 


As Y 


and satisfaction.” 





issued by The imperial Tobacco Co 
(of Great Bricain & Ireland), Lrd. 
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AUSTIN- 


ASK YOUR LOCAL AUSTIN DEALER whether the 


new Austins are really as good as they Jook. He will gladly 





confirm that Austins to-day are more comfortable, more 





economical, more dependable, and consequently more 


The four-door  four- 

seater Eight, combines 
H.P. comfort and economy 

with a brisk, lively 
performance. Generously equip- 
ped in every detail. 


| 
| 
| 
| popular than ever before. 
| 
| 





alike fall to the lot of Metal Sections, which can be anything 10 Comfort and mechanical 
from a floor joist to the hinge for a. motor-car’s windscreen. H.-P. the finest Ten yet = 
: » : ia = : % duced. Four doors, 
Wherever great strength is required with saving in weight, and tides head, ample luggage 
space, thorough sound insulation. 





maximum output must be combined with precision finish, an 
enquiry to Metal Sections Ltd. will bring i 12 Generous passenger 

room, many comfort 
H.p, features, a sturdy chassis. 
} Full Austin depend- 
| ability, plus performance with 
economy. 


the answer to the manufacturer’s problem. 


METAL 
SECTIONS... 


OLDBURY BIRMINGHAM 


AN ASSOCIATE OF ACCLES & POLLOCK 
SPECIALISING IN COLD ROLLED SECTIONS 
IN STEEL, ALLOYS AND OTHER METALS 
FOR ALL BUILDING AND ENGINEERING 

PURPOSES. ® 


3 New o.h.v. 4-cylinder 
engine giving maximum 
H.P. ‘esponse and exceptional 
performance. Interior 
heating, hydraulic _jacking, 
torsion - bar anti - roll control 
amongst many refinements. 








ALL 4DOOR DE-LUXE SLIDING-HEAD SALOONS 
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hands against cuts, 
scratches and possible 
infection when gardening by 
wearing ANDY Garden Gloves. 
They’ re tough yet flexible and 
won't dry hard after wetting or 
washing. 

“THESE ARE THE GLOVES YOU 

HAVE HEARD ABOUT” 
2/6 per pair from all lron- 
ers & Stores, or direct (JR 
2/9 post free. (State size |’ 
and send | coupon per pair.) \, 
TEDSON THORNLEY & CO. 
ROCHDALE 
















Served cold PRUHT 
is a perfect Aperitif; 
with Ginger Ale it 
makes a_ refreshing 
drink, and is the ideal 
base for a cup. 














BRYLCREEM 


i incladin y ; 
THE PERFECT HAIR DRESSING |§ntiit. 3 each . 
| tas ap etainatle hy from Retailers i 
RAWLINGS & SONS (LONDON) LTD, County Perfumery Co., Lid., Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, Middx, voyds 809 | Tillie a eee LTD. 
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Famous QUEENS by 









famous 


“Masters. 


QUEEN NOFRETETE 
by an artist of the Armarna Period 
(Berlin Museum) 














GRAND 


by 


Wscorcu wishes 


HICHLAND QUEEN 


LIQUEUR 


To those who look upon her likeness to-day, she 
represents a tradition of regal nobility handed down 
from an age long past. So with Highland Queen 
“Grand Liqueur,’’ the skill and patience of past genera- 
tions has handed down to us the subtle blend of flavours | 





WHISKY 


un 


SCOTCH 


ide that distinguishes this royal whisky. | POSES Sean aoe 








Beinisces Jinsin SOCAN, 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD 


LEITH 


Distillers 
- SCOTLAND 





























Of bad work there 


are no traces’ 


Do be found in. 
Patons Laces 


Satonss 


SHOE & BOOT 
Lh bt re) 





FROM YOUR 
RETAILER 


P.4 


WM, PATON, LTD. - JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. 





resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, 






i _ _ 2 Pe; Majesty phd Sem, 
BENSON nd HEDGES, 
Od Bond Street W? 


MAKERS OF FINE CIGARETTES & SMOKING TOBACCO OFFER 
DUTY FREE 
to members of H.M. Forces in India, Burma, Ceylon, S.E.A.C. and 
H.M. Navy (Ships in commission only) 
SUPER VIRGINIA SMOKING MIXTURE 
500 for 21/- 1,000 for 40, - 4 Ib. for 8/6 1 Ib. for 16/6 
in hermetically sealed tins, prices include all delivery charges 


Send full address with remittance to 
a Benson and Hedges (Overseas) Ltd. Dept HMI] 13 Old Bond Street W1 







































TRI-ANG TOYS 





PEDALKAR 





There are no better toys than Tri-ang 
toys. Many of our famous toys are 
already on sale at your dealers, and 
many more together with plenty of 
new lines will. be on the market in 
the very near future. Tri-ang toys 
are made by 


LINES BROTHERS LTD. 
TRI-ANG WORKS, MERTON, S.W.19. 


Good, pure, delicious 
food. A treat to eat- 
and easily digested. 
Baked by good Bakers everywhere. 


fnquiries to? 
MONTGOMERIE & CO-LTD-IBROX - GLASGOW. 




















This periodical is sold subject to the following con 


of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 6d., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out 


or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary 








From the 


Chilprufe Album 
This is PAMELA 


You would never think so to see her 
now, but Pamela wasa real ‘‘austerity’’ 
baby. Most of the pleasant vanities 
of the nursery were unobtainable, 
and in addition to other incon- 
veniences which we prefer to forget, 
her advent was marked by a fuel 
famine. Pamela’s sturdy growth is 
a noble tribute to her mother’s skill, 
wisdom and foresight. 

Chilprufe, of course, was the in 
stinctive choice of underwear. Its 
durability, its lasting loveliness, the 
unfailing protection of its finest 
Pure Wool—how could a mother 
choose otherwise ? 


Chilprufe 


HILDREN 
‘lso CHILPRUFE Dresses, Rompers, 
Cardigans, Buster Suits for toddlers, 
Shoes for Babies, Pram Toys and 
Man-Tailored Coats for Children. 









Supplied only through 
Chilprufe Agents. 
CHILPRUFE 
LIMITED 
LEICESTER 






litions namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be lent 
7 or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 


or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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